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When a woman shops 
for things her baby needs, 
she seldom thinks 

only in terms 

of what they cost 

..- for what she buys 
has a worth 

it takes a mother’s eyes 
to see, because 


She has a picture in her mini 
etched by many things 
she’s seen or read in 
her favorite women’s maguzici 
—a picture of everything 

a happy, healthy baby 
ought to be, and no sacrifice 
will ever be too great 

to make that picture real. 


Guided month after month 
by revealing research 

in the homes of readers, 
McCall’s editors 

know how to create 

the “mental pictures” 
that move advertising 


into action 
in more than 3,500,000 home 
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* PAT TALBOT 
Society Staff Writer 

N OLDSTER might well be thwarted in trying 
A to explain the reason for any etiquette in 
the dictum that the right leg of a pair of blue 
jeans on a comely teenster should be rolled 
four inches higher than the left leg, or vice 
versa. Many a coke and malted has gone down 
the hatch over the settlement of this world- 
shaking problem. 

The reasoning of the young is bland, but 
definitely. Therefore, to write about them with 
understanding and clarity requires vitality and 
youthful discernment of a high order. 

That’s Pat Talbot’s job at The Free Press. 
She must know who’s who among the juniors, 
where they’re going, what they’re doing and 


why. She knows however that ‘‘smart’’ writing 


gets nowhere with the sophisticated young. 
But they do appreciate and applaud the rounded 
sentence and the fulsome phrase provided the 
story is correct, the names right, and the doings 
chronicled without prattle. 

Because Pat and her associates in the women’s 
department of The Free Press editorial staff doa 
bang-up job, is one of the reasons why this 
newspaper is so widely read and appreciated 
by the younger set—why it carries so much 
advertising pointed squarely at the adolescent. 
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OF HOOVES AND HIPLINES 


We think you deserve to know what you’re up against 
—publicity-wise—if you try to entertain the Press. The 
boys (and gals) who make or break your story by hurling 
a verbal raspberry or tossing a wordy bouquet are becom- 
ing so satiated by Lucullan feasts, moonlight boat trips up 
the Hudson, dancing on the Starlight Roof—courtesy of 
corporations which intend to garner some free space or 
else—that unless you’re willing to spend more than half 
of your advertising budget on entertaining the Fourth 
Estate you’d better abandon the idea. For instance: let us 
review the case of Justin McCarty, a gentleman who 
understands that nothing comes free in this world—and 
certainly not publicity. 


Mr. McCarty, an amiable, handsome, he-mannish man 
designs clothes for milady. This Mr. McCarty turns out 
some sharp little numbers—but then so do a lot of other 
people. Besides, the McCarty line originates in Texas 
which may or may not be a count against it from the 
point of being a bit far from the hub. In other words, 
Mr. McC has to be twice as smart as a couple of 
thousand competitors. He is. 


One day last week two tickets to the Rodeo—the six 
buck seats—dropped out of an envelope onto our desk. 
After our sojourns into the far reaches of the Waldorf, 
and our champagne cocktails at 21, (free, of course—all 
we had to do was listen to several account executives give 
a two-hour presentation) anything as down to earth as 
a Rodeo looked good. A little note said that the tickets 
were the compliments of Mr. Justin McCarty. 


COWGIRL CUTIE: Her costume, strictly show-window stuff. 


McCARTY & FRIENDS: Poor Little Rhode Island could never 
buck such competition. He had the ladies hopping tables. 


Friday we turned up at the ringside seat in Madison 
Square Garden and settled down to a hot dog and a 20- 
yard line view of the roping and tieing. After about an 
hour and seven calf-throws later the ring darkened. The 
lights went down, then off, and a baby blue spotlight 
came up. A voice, a cultured thing, was telling us that 
for the first time in its history the Rodeo was showing a 
fashion parade. These were to be clothes by Mr. Justin 
McCarty. When the lights came up some 20 models, in 
snappy ensembles, were to be seen sitting in surreys, chuck 
wagons, jigs, and covered wagons—not jumbled together, 
but each to her own vehicle so that everyone could get 
a good focus on the clothes and/or the pretty gal inside 
them. Handsome cowboys (the bobby sock contingent was 
hard put to know what to concentrate on) drove the 
ladies and the clothes slowly around the ring, while the 
announcer called out the names of ensembles— a_red 
evening dress was dubbed, “Prairie Fire’—‘‘as inspiring 
as the sight which inspired it;” “Sunday-go-to-meetin , 
worn by an Oklahoma cow girl. Even the men of the 
audience, won over, perhaps, by the pulchritude, ap- 
plauded. The only dissenting voice which was heard 
emerged from an 11-year-old throat in the peanut gallery 
—‘‘Aw nuts! Let’s see the bulls.” 


Later the Press was adjourned to the Astor where Mr. 
McCarty, who decided a Rodeo by itself was not generous 
enough, was tossing a Frontier Party. Over the doors 
of the East Suite, wherein the festivities were, > ing 4 
sign, “Last Chance Saloon—Justin McCarty, Prop. In- 
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Things happened to the always well-rated Rhode 
Island market during the war. And, changes have oc- 
curred since war’s end . . . changes in manufacturing in- 
terests, changes in buying personnel within plants. Fac- 
tories opened, factories shut-down. 

If you want today’s complete picture of the Rhode 
Island industrial market, here it is — accurate, up-to-the- 
minute, “inside” facts about all changes. Another section 
of the unique Mill & Factory Census of Manufacturers... 
the continuing study of America’s industrial market areas 
begun over 2 years ago! 


NOTHING LIKE THE M&F CENSUS 
For Ending Guesswork 
about Markets and Circulation 

Mill & Factory gathers its facts from the “inside” of 
industry. Only Mill & Factory is in a practical position 
to do this. It is the omly general industrial magazine 
having a long-established cooperating relationship with 

informed men in every significant trading area. 


Representatives Who Do Not Need to Guess! 


The 1450 salesmen of 135 important local industrial 
distributors cooperating in the mutually beneficial Mill 
& Factory Plan KNOW the answers. They know exactly 
which plants, and how many, are worthwhile . .. KNOW 
what men have buying authority and influence .. . 
KNOW within a few days when men move up, down, 
in, or out. And, these salesmen notify Mill & Factory of 
changes at once for a selfish reason. They make sure to 
designate only real buying factors to get Mill & Factory, 
because distributors pay for every copy! 

What an assurance of effective, all-working circulation 
this Mill & Factory Plan and Census gives an advertiser! 


RHODE ISLAND INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


... a of August,1946 
Worthwhile No. Receiving 
Plants 
86 All 
30 All 49 
31 All 43 
32 All 40 
38 All 41 


Rated over $1,000,000 
$750,000 to 1,000,000 
500,000 to 750,000 
200,000 to 500,000 
75,000 to 200,000 
Others 


* 


217 
Mainly the important unrated plants. **Tests show 5 or 


6 plant executives read each copy of Mill & Factory. 


No. Copies 
of M. & F. 


135 


M. & F. 


113* 
330 


120 
428** 


Valuable Market Facts, Free 
Write for all of these area studies. More available soon. 


BALTIMORE ( Baltimore County ) 
BUFFALO 
(Erie and Niagara Counties) 
DETROIT 
(Wayne and Oakland 
Counties ) 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Marion County ) 
ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM 
(Lehigh and Northampton 
Counties ) 
HARTFORD ( Hartford County) 
YORK, PA. (York County) 
BRIDGEPORT ( Fairfield County) 
SYRACUSE (Onondaga County ) 
PITTSBURGH( Alleghany County ) 


CLEVELAND ( Cuyahoga County ) 
ROCHESTER (Monroe County) 
ST. LOUIS 
(St. Louis County, Mo., 
St. Clair and Madison 
Counties, III.) 
AKRON (Summit County) 
CANTON (Stark County) 
TOLEDO (Lucas County ) 
ERIE (Erie County) 
STATE OF COLORADO 
WORCESTER ( WorcesterCounty ) 
LANCASTER (Lancaster County ) 
GRAND RAPIDS (Kent County ) 


CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Bldg., Cleveland 14; Forrest C. Pearson, 448 South Hill 


Street, Los Angeles 13. 
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New and Enlarged 


COUNTY OUTLINE 
RETAIL SALES MAP 
of the United States 


Based on 1946 


Survey of Buying Power Figures 


You can quickly spot the approximate retail 
sales level of any county in the United States 
with the 1946 version of this popular five- 


color map. 


Larger than ever before, this year’s County 
Outline Map measures 27 by 41 inches and 
includes a special blown up projection of the 


entire northeastern section of the U.S. 


Each county appears in one of five colors 
according to its 1945 retail sales volume as 
shown in Sales Management’s 1946 Survey 
of Buying Power. And 322 leading U.S. cities 
are clearly marked with an indication of their 


population level. 


Price—$3.50 each; $2.50 each for orders of 
more than one copy. The map will be mailed 


postpaid in a heavy mailing tube. 


To insure receiving your copies before the 
first edition is exhausted, you are urged to 
check your organization needs now and order 


promptly. 
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386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


side, the tables were covered with red and white checked 
cloths, the waitresses—all five-whistle jobs—were »ttired 
in jeans, ten-gallon hats and frontier shirts. The bar 
boasted such admonitions as “No Minors served,’ and 
“No spittin on the floor.” Over in a corner a littl man 
was busily taking tintypes of any and all couples, which 
came encased in a folder saying, “Together—at the Last 
Chance Saloon.” On one wall, illuminated by a spotlight, 
a formidable picture, profile and front face—like the 
ones which hang in post offices—proclaimed that Mr, 
McCarty was “wanted”—presumably for stealing some 
publicity. During dinner Gene Autry and his Cass 
County Boys sang some ditties, one of which was called, 
“See That You’re Born in Texas. 


O.K. Mr. McCarty—here’s your publicity. You de- 
serve it. 


LUXURY-BUST 


Remember the popular ditty of a couple of tunes ago, 
‘“‘How would you like to spend a week end in Havana?” 
If you hanker to bend a civil elbow at Sloppy Joe’s but 
you think the boat trip is too long for such indulgence, 
Pan American Airways wants to encourage you in your 
whim. They’re announcing a “Nightclub Special,” a 
luxury-liner of the air, which will whisk you down from 
Miami in an hour-and-a-half and bring you back in the 
cold light of dawn—complete perhaps with hangover. The 
hangover you'll have to provide. Pan American hopes that 
you're going down for strictly tourist—not alcoholic— 
reasons. 


The charge for all this is a mere $30, round-trip. After 
you get to Havana you’re on your own, technically speak- 
ing. The people up at Pan American were quick to assure 
us that they’re not trying to offer up competition to 
Messers. Thomas Cook and Sons, Ltd. They’re simply 
providing fast transportation and the possibility of mak- 
ing polite Cuban whoopee after hours. 


They tell us that the only real “extra” about the 
service—aside from the special plane—will be breakfast. 
Usually passengers returning to the states on regular 
early-morning planes want merely a cup of coffee and 
some shut eye. On the “Nightclub Special,” however, 
breakfast will run the gamut from orange juice to eggs. 


Recently Pan American moved some 980 people from 
Miami to Havana and back, in one night. These were 
Shriners, en Convencion, interested in the nocturnal 
aspects of Havana. That was a banner day in Pan 
American’s life and they’re prepared to do it all over 
again for any 1,000 people of similar interests. 


For once New Yorkers are strictly out of the running. 
They can’t have the service because of Federal Regule- 
tions. Pan American thinks it’s too bad—feels that Man- 


hattanites deserve a relief from the ermine trimmed pubs 
of the 50’s. 


But if you’re down Miami way and you'd like to 
sample the night-life of Havana just look up Pan 
American. Oh, by the way! The airline positively will 
not send out a searching party if you can’t make it back 
to the plane on your own steam. They aren’t, they con- 
clude, running a guide-escort service, and while some of 
the officers of the company at one time undoubted!y were 
Boy Scouts, they don’t have the time to carry ‘t over 
into business, 
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Hunting in today’s BIG industrial market requires heavy 


“ ammunition. Your pet product, armed with a «pea shooter” advertising 
ut schedule, is in for a pretty rough time in today’s competitive scramble. 
"e, 
ur ; : ye ane 7 
. Industry is «big game’’ today. Consider this statistic: the Power Industry alone 
mm af hii: ann: - rs } 
he plans to spend 1%4 billion dollars annually for power plant equipment 
he and supplies... just about 3 times as much as the whole forecasted retail 
lat 
- sales for home radio sets! Industry buys big and selling to industry 
challenges the best sales and advertising campaign you can put together. 
ter 
ak- — ; ; . ; 
an That’s just another way of saying that now ts the time for sound, well- 
to 3 . — a =a . J s . 
sly conceived advertising... advertising that’s full of guts, weight and 
ak- dominance. Now 1s the time for adequate schedules and hard-hitting copy 
aimed directly at the men who buy in the magazines they read. McGraw-Hill 
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“ magazines are read by most of America’s biggest industrial buyers. 
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ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for a copy of 
“When The Cost Curve is Up’— a critical appraisal of 
4 the ability of advertising to lower the unit cost of sales. 
ula- 
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Headquarters for Industrial Information 
i 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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"BETTER 
THAN | 
AVERAGE’’ 


108,500 Readers In A 
Quality Market 


108,500 readers in and adjacent 
to one of the top 620 counties in 
the United States which contain 
80% of your sales potential... 
wealthy McLean County, with 
$43,586,000* in annual retail sales 
. - . $670 per capita (U. S. average 
is only $579*) . . . these readers 
constitute a much better-than- 
average market .. . mot just a city- 
zone population figure. 


The Daily Pantagraph alone 
reaches this wealthy prosperous 
market. It is read by three out 
of four in the trade zone which 
includes McLean and portions of 
eight adjacent equally rich coun- 
ties . . . five out of six read it 
in McLean County . . . nine out 
of ten in the Bloomington city 
zone! . 


* Copr. 1946, Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power; further reproduction not li- 
censed. 
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OPA: Condition Critical 
Is OPA on its way outP 


Yes, say Washington observers. 
Even so, the present OPA staff of 
36,000 workers is expected to be in- 
creased by several thousand more in 
the next 30 days. 

Labor organizations which former- 
ly were prominent in extending OPA 
powers are now balking at its inefh- 
cient control. Consumers find that it 
keeps them from buying the necessi- 
ties of life and fails to keep costs 
down. 

Decontrol Board Chairman Roy L. 
Thompson said recently that most 
price controls will be lifted within 
the next six months. Presumably, the 
units which control rents, sugar, and 
possibly building materials would 
carry on longer. 

OPA funds are expected to last 
until about March. It seems a pretty 
safe bet that no new appropriation 
will be made for an over-all OPA, 
though some specialized departments 
will be permitted to continue. 


The New Secretary 


What sort of a man is Harri- 
man? 


Most Washington observers think 
that Mr. Harriman will soon revive 
the prestige of the Department of 
Commerce, particularly in regard to 
its standing with Congress where 
sound appropriations have been whit- 
tled down repeatedly. An undercur- 
rent of opposition to Wallace political 
ideologies almost solely was respon- 
sible for Congressional defeat this 
year of such proposals as the censuses 
of manufactures and of industry and 
the quarterly or semi-annual sampling 
surveys of business. A drive for ap- 
proval of these measures in the next 
session has been growing for some 
time and probably will get favorable 
action, assuming that Harriman ap- 
proves. 


A sampling of business and Con- 
gressional opinion makes it clear that 
Harriman’s previous business record 
coupled with his extensive govern- 
mental experience will give the De- 
partment of Commerce much better 
standing in the eyes of Congress. 
There will be some criticism that his 
interests have always been in “big 


business,” but this will be mor than 
offset by removal of the politic! aura 
which always surrounded Secretary 
Wallace—at least in the eyes of Con- 
gress. It is felt in Washington that 
Mr. Harriman is not destined to be 
an intimate political or cabinet adviser 
of the President (as most cabinet 
members are not) but, on the other 
hand, will be devoting his well known 
energy and initiative to furtherance 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Employment Opinions 


Is full employment expected to 
continue P 


This is one of the perennial ques- 
tions in Washington. One Govern- 
ment executive advocates longer 
working hours in order to spread 
out the available labor. 

Another states that unemployment 
can be expected within a few months, 
giving the inference that this may 
be serious. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System warns of 
the “temporary nature of some of 
the demand for labor.” According to 
the Board, people have been hired by 
some employers because of “extrava- 
gant expectations of the level and 
permanency of future demands.” 
Many workers, the Board considers, 
have been “engaged for inventory 
rather than for current consump- 
tion,” implying that as inventories 
are filled up, the need for workers 
will decrease. 

In addition, the 52-20 program for 
veterans is nearing the 52nd week 
for a vast number of people who will 
be available for jobs. 


Sales Must Drop— 
But When? 


When can the present buying 
splurge be expected to dwindle? 


Some Washington officials believe 
that the spree may end when the pro- 
duction of autos, clothes, etc. ap 
proaches current market needs. 

Automobile production is now 
stepping up rapidly. Recent reports 
indicate that weekly output in the 
middle of September amounted 10 
nearly 100,000 for the first time since 
the war. If this rate of about +00,000 
units a month can be maintained or 
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They say the fishing’s good—climate’s wonderful — 
but they can’t stand another day without 


the Buffalo Evening News.”’* 


increased, by the second or third quar. 
ter of 1947 about 4,500,000 cars 
will have been made and sold. 

Inventories in most lines are yp. 
balanced. Buying demand is stil] 
based largely upon the acquisition of 
products unavailable during the war. 
These two factors make for rapid 
sales regardless of price. 

The Department of Commerce has 
issued a warning that the increase jn 
stocks of goods for July was $i,300,- 
000,000, twice the increase in any 
other month this year. 

The Department states: “While 
this accumulation does not yet appear 
excessive, the rate at which goods 
were channeled into inventories jn 
July may well raise a note of cau- 
tion.” 


1919 With a Difference 


The inventory and strike situa- 
tions look bad, but how about the 
1919-20 period? 


While many economists endeavor 
to show the parallels between the 
post-war situation after the first 
World War with that of today, it 
is dificult to make any exact com- 
parison. 

The same cycle of strikes, housing 
shortages and other too familiar 
themes seemed to have been in the 
news. However, there are now s0 
many differences that make the back- 
grounds dissimilar that it is hard to 
use our former experience as a guide 
to the future. 

Wage rates and buying power to- 
day are much higher. In 1920 the 
take-home pay was $27.21 in fac- 
tories, now it is about $43.50... 
hourly wages were 55%4c, now they 
are $1.09. 

Taxes were high then, but nothing 
to compare with present rates. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
points out that taxes were not re- 
duced appreciably for several years, 
and while political expediency may 
force some reductions in our present 
tax rate, Washington officials believe 
there will be no substantial decrease 
until at least 1948. 

Of most importance, perhaps. 's 
the difference between inventories 
and markets. The first World War 
lasted only 19 months as against #4 
months for the second. In addition, 
there was not such a drain upon the 
country for merchandise ‘0 
shipped overseas. oa 

Therefore after the first war, !- 
ventories were quickly built up 
whereas today they are still low 
relation to sales volume even though 
production is at a peak never before 
approached. 
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SPOILED BY EASY SALES 


One reason why foreigners have so much difficulty in 
understanding us is that as a Nation we blow hot and cold. 
The pendulum in this country always seems to swing in 
wider arcs than anywhere else. During the past 45 days 
there has been almost a depression psychology because the 
stock market averages took a strong downward skip. 


But don’t be surprised if before the going gets really 
bumpy there is a revival of inflationary psychology. Keen 
students of the demand and supply situation think that we 
will be on a plateau for some months, and that then there 
will be one more big push, with new highs in commodity 
prices and industrial production. Sometime next year— 
possibly not until 1948—there is almost bound to be a 
shakedown and recession, but do you see any signs that 
foretell a bust like 1929—’32? I don’t. 


Right now many businessmen are becoming aware that 
the easy pickings are nearing the end. All of us I guess 
are inclined when we look at the swollen sales figures of 
the past two years to think that we may have had most 
to do with those increases. We minimize the effects of 
short supply and the increased demand brought about by 
expanded income. 


We have become accustomed to easy going, spoiled 
by easy sales. 


And now at a time when those in the sales profession 
should welcome a return to normal competition some of 
us are getting panicky—doing terrible things to the sales 
force (which I’ll comment upon later) and chopping 
down promotion and advertising expenditures. 


Isn’t it strange that many otherwise astute businessmen 
should fail to remember that to make money they must 
Spend money? At just the time when they should spend 
the most for selling and advertising they always want to 
spend the /east! They seem to labor under the misappre- 
hension that the tools of selling are not tools at all but 
merely decorative devices, luxuries to be used when the 
going is very, very good. 


SLASHING THE SALES FORCE 


A reader asks me to reconcile an item which appeared 
on this page in the September 1 issue to the effect that 
under the new OPA law a firm may not decrease either a 
salary or a commission of a salesman without first securing 
Permission of the Wage Stabilization Board—with a 
clipping which he encloses from The New York Times 
which tells of commission reductions in many lines and 
shifting from a commission to a salary basis. 


You remember the old story about the citizen who 
found himself in jail and who called for a lawyer. “They 
can’t put me in jail,” he shouted to the lawyer. The 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 15, 1946 


lawyer admitted that maybe that was so, but they had 
done it! The only answer I can give our subscriber is 
that these reductions can’t be made under the existing 
law—without getting approval of the Wage Stabilization 
Board—but obviously they are being made, and I have 
no evidence as to whether or not they are being made with 
approval. 


Gene Flack, vice-president of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, warns short-sighted operators that a 
policy of reducing sales forces and salesmen’s compensa- 
tion in order to take immediate advantage of the tail-end 
of the sellers’ market will put them far behind more 
liberal employers when the Nation’s unprecedented pro- 
ductive capacity makes sales ability and enthusiasm the 
key to adequate distribution and profitable operation. 


Gene Flack goes on to say: “When salesmen and sales 
managers were mere allocations engineers and when sales 
promotion managers were more accurately described as 
sales prevention managers, they permitted salesmen to 
operate undisturbed. Now on the threshold of a buyers’ 
market they are going in for commission cutting and other 
tactics which result in the demobilization of sales forces. 
It doesn’t make sense.” 


It certainly doesn’t. The best salesmen will naturally 
gravitate toward those industries and organizations which 
are fully aware that they will have to really se// in the 
very near future, and they will be only too glad to secure 
the services of such personnel. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


CRAPHIC BY PICKS. © Yoel 
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Don’t those people know that while there are many 
mediocre men and women who are ready and willing to 
join sales forces—if the compensation is inviting—there 
is a real shortage of really competent salesmen? 


IS SELLING NECESSARY? 


Those who feel that this is the time to reduce sales 
effectiveness and advertising impact should be forced to 
study the following table showing the increase in output 
of consumer durable goods: 


August July Pre-war 
Automobiles ....... 241,000 220,000 312,942 
[ee 105,500 93,000 86,840 
Passenger-Car Tires . 5,800,000 4,900,000 4,200,000 
Truck and Bus ‘lires 1,300,000 1,100,000 900,000 
Refrigerators ....... 218,000 220,000 309,000 
Vacuum Cleaners .. 218,000 197,000 156,000 
Electric Irons ...... 608,000 521,000 380,000 
I ei cd Cive ting 1,700,000 1,300,000 1,100,000 
Sewing Machines ... 29,000 35,000 67,000 
Gas Ranges ........ 168,825 127,000 125,000 
Electric Ranges ..... 66,000 57,000 47,000 
Washing Machines . 212,000 187,000 158,000 


The productive upturn in soft goods is even greater. 
Late in September a Brooklyn minister stood on the steps 
of Borough Hall and prayed (unsuccessfully, it turned 
out) for a victory for the Brooklyn Dodgers. Brass hats 
who choose this time to undercut their sales and adver- 
tising department had better do a lot of praying. 


A GOOD REASON FOR ADVERTISING 


The National Association of Manufacturers has re- 
shuffled its public relations department and policies. So 
far as publicity is concerned, they have at long last come 
to this sound and elementary conclusion: “We must quit 
talking to ourselves and begin to talk earnestly about our 
hopes, achievements and problems with the man on the 
street—in language that he will understand.” Amen! 


The N.A.M. will continue and probably amplify its 
paid space and time advertising, and they have made 
a masterly analysis of the reason: 


“We must be sure that our stories are told exactly 
as we want them told, not diluted or distorted (inten- 
tionally or otherwise) as they cften are when they must 
pass through other hands before they reach the desired 
audience. We must write our own headlines, select our 
own words, paint our own picture, if we expect people 
to understand and believe—and act. Paid advertising 
is the only sURE way to do this, as all experience 
demonstrates.” 


TAKE WORKERS INTO CONFIDENCE 


The American Federation of Labor in its current 
monthly bulletin argues that an understanding of the 
business, a sense of mutual responsibility, is important for 
all concerned. They say that to give the facts as a basis 
for collective bargaining is the American way forward. 
They point approvingly to a study of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board from which they make this 
quote: “Misunderstanding is frequently based on misin- 
formation. Information of one sort or another regarding 
company finances is being circulated among employes 
constantly—by the grapevine method, if no other. How 
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much money the company is making and his proportionate 
share is of utmost concern to a worker, and lacking facts, 
he may accept rumor, or even misstatements.” 


As an example of the fuzzy thinking about corporate 
profits, the National Association of Manufacturers quotes 
a survey made by Dr. Henry C. Link’s organization 
among 5,000 men and women which indicates that people 
think that the profits of business concerns ought to be 
about four times as high as they really are. 


G. A. Price, president of Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
told a New York group the other day that the modern 
industrial structure has robbed many an employe of much 
of his sense of individual importance: “To help restore 
employes’ sense of importance they should be kept in. 
formed of our plans, our policies, our hopes, and their 
place in them. Above all, we must give them a feeling of 
unity with management and ownership.” 


WHERE PROFITS LIE 


The publishers of Farm Journal and Pathfinder 
magazines have sponsored a moving picture called ‘Where 
Profits Lie’ which is being shown to business groups 
and which every sales executive will find helpful as well 
as interesting. The figures shown in the movie were 
gathered by A. J. Gallager Associates, distribution engi- 
neers, over a period of 20 years, from the records of 
various manufacturers and jobbers. Your editor has seen 
many studies of selective distribution as related to profits, 
but this is by all odds tops as a presentation. 


A few paragraphs back we were talking about the short- 
sightedness of reducing sales forces and sales compensation 
just at a time when selling becomes really necessary. The 
chart below—reproduced from the moving picture—is 
one of the many studies which illustrates that if we do 
not want to have profitless prosperity we must have alert, 
intelligent, hard-hitting salesmen to make and hold our 
contacts with those dealers and distributors who will 
produce a sales profit. 


AN ANALYSIS OF A MANUFACTURER'S ANNUAL SALES 
TO TWO ELECTRICAL DEALERS 


nse Me j 
Measured by dollar volume... .. 1 f 

Ale 
Measured by number of orders . . . gl ” 


Measured by sales and handling costs ie “$ 


Measured by profits ........ . if 
—— 


See the film if you have an opportunity. It will be 
shown before many business groups around the country 
during the next few months. Whether or not you see the 
film, you will get the benefit of a great deal of Mr. 
Gallager’s research work in coming issues of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Through an exclusive arrangement with him 
we are reproducing some of the material used in the film 
plus much additional original material on sales and hat- 
dling costs, types of outlets offering the largest opportunity 
for desirable transactions, type and size of communities 


offering the most profitable sales. 
. , PHILIP SALISBURY 
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Being Sold? 


Are Buyers Just 
Taking It Away- ! 
Or Are They 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


300 TO 600 Miles on a Tam Sisk; 


WHEN OUTDOOR SPACE ISN'T AVAILABLE, Nash mounts small 


posters in a stand in dealers’ showrooms. Note pocket for literature. 


Nash's owners of new cars are definitely being sold. Com- 
plete demonstration, done with showmanship and imagina- 


tion at the time of delivery, is insuring appreciation for 
all of the sales features embodied in the new model. 


Right now, when millions of cus- 
tomers literally are begging for the 
privilege of buying cars, when no 
automobile manufacturer can produce 
enough cars to fill more than a small 
percentage of orders on his books, 
Nash Motors Division of Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp., Detroit, is engaged in 
one of the most extensive and thor- 
ough sales programs in its history. 

This sales program is implemented 
along three major lines: 

1. Pre-selling through the medium 
of advertising. 

2. Post-selling through a unique 
new car delivery plan. 

3. Selling selective dealers on a 
select dealer plan. 

“There’s an old adage to the effect 
that one should never look a gift 
horse in the mouth,” N. F. Lawler, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, explains. “But we've taken a 
good look at the present situation, 
and we are more disturbed than 
Pleased by what we’ve seen. 

‘The procedure in automobile dis- 
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tribution has been reversed. Cars no 
longer are being so/d—they are be- 
ing bought. People are buying cars 
without regard to make, model, fea- 
tures, facts, or even price. It may be 
hard for us to admit, but we realize 
that many customers aren’t buying a 
given make of car because it is their 
preference; they are buying just any 
make of car they can get. They aren’t 
really sold on the car they buy, and 
many of them may not know enough 
about it to operate it properly and 
satisfactorily. 

“Many of them don’t want to listen 
to a sales talk, or even to necessary 
instructions on how to operate the 
car properly. ‘How soon can I get de- 
livery?’ is all they want to know. Try 
to tell them anvthing about the prod- 
uct and they will interrupt with, ‘Oh, 
I know all about that. How soon can 
I get delivery?’ 

“Right now, in common with other 
manufacturers, we have a bonanza of 
orders. But we can easily imagine that 
many of these orders may backfire 
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later unless we, our dealers, and 
everyone concerned retain a real un- 
derstanding of the importance of se//- 
ing our product. By properly selling 
our product now, we will be build- 
ing a sound, competitive business for 
the future. Nash owners will return 
for service and for new models be- 
cause they are sold on Nash. By 
neglecting to sell our product properly 
now, we incur the risk of accumulat- 
ing a lot of grief for the future. 

“The customer who doesn’t under- 
stand how to operate a Nash car to 
best advantage is likely to experience 
difficulties which will cause him to 
become dissatisfied. The owner who 
isn’t properly sold now may fail to 
bring his car in for the prescribed 
inspections, and so lose his warranty. 
If he requires service, he may take his 
car to an al'ey garage and may buy 
cut-rate parts, instead of taking it 
to a selective (authorized) Nash 
dealer for genuine parts and Nash- 
approved service. Instead of praising 
his Nash to others, he may knock it. 
And instead of buying another Nash 
later, it may become impossible to sell 
him one. 

“The customer in this case is 
wrong. He doesn’t want to be sold, 
but we insist upon selling him, for 
his best interests as well as for ours. 
He mav not be willing to listen to a 
sales talk when he comes in to buy, 
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but we get him before—and after.” 

Mr. Lawler turned to a big easel 
portfolio presentation of the current 
Nash advertising program and point- 
ed out many notable features of it. 
One of these is a chart of comparative 
continuity of Nash advertising which 
shows that in the first six months of 
the fiscal year Nash had had more 
insertions in 10 leading magazines 
than any other make of car, except 
one. 

Nor are these institutional or “ex- 
cuse’ ads, as is shown by another 
chart which claims that: ‘Today— 
Nash magazine advertising has: (1) 
Greater continuity; (2) Greater 
readership; (3) More identification ; 
(4) Human interest appeal; (5) 
Continuous selling theme; (6) Direct 
selling copy; (7) Outstanding illus- 
trations. ... . Designed to build great- 
er public acceptance for Nash now 
and in the future!’ 

Mr. Lawler stresses points 5 and 
6: “Continuous selling theme’ and 
“Direct selling copy.” Nash is selling 
the prospect before he buys by con- 
stantly stressing in its advertising such 
product features as beauty, economy, 
ease of operation, riding comfort, size, 
conditioned air, and quietness. 

For proof of the second point, 
“Greater readership,” Mr. Lawler 
turns to the Starch reports which 
place Nash well in front in this re- 
spect. 

Turning to outdoor advertising, he 
points out that Nash is using 6,000 


panels in 1,125 towns and cities, not 
just occasionally or for seasonal cam- 
paigns, but. continuously throughout 
1946 and 1947. The posters are de- 
signed by Howard Scott and most of 
them emphasize pride of ownership. 
Outdoor advertising space is hard to 
get in some localities, though, and 
where such space in a Nash dealer’s 
territory is unavailable, Nash repro- 
duces the poster in the form of a 
150-line ad and runs it in that dealer’s 
local newspaper a minimum of four 
times a month, to compensate him for 
the lack of outdoor advertising. 
Another form of poster advertis- 
ing is used in dealers’ salesrooms and 
service stations. Here, product posters 
are displayed in a frame, 25 x 38 
inches in size, mounted on a hand- 
some stand made of black wood base 
and chrome tubing. Give-away liter- 
ature is displayed in a box mounted 
on the cross members. There are sev- 
eral pieces of such sales literature, all 
handsomely printed in color and 
stressing the product throughout. 
Dealers’ salesmen, too, must know 
their product. In common with all 
other automobile manufacturers, Nash 
furnishes them a data book on the 
subject—but Nash doesn’t stop there. 
Along with the data book, Nash sales- 
men receive a 40-page booklet titled, 
“A Quick Quiz on Your Product.” 
Three or more alternate answers are 
printed after each question and the 
salesman is to check the correct ones. 
Page references to the data book en- 


able him to look up the correct 
answers and to grade himself. 

Most unusual feature of the sales 
program, though, is the post-selling 
plan. Because many customers are ha 
terested only in getting immediate 0; 
early delivery of some make of car. 
and are disinclined to listen to « sales 
talk about any, Nash has devised a 
new car delivery plan which accom- 
plishes a selling job which is perhaps 
more impressive than the usual pre. 
selling one. 

To this end, Nash has issued to 
dealers a 48-page “Handbook on New 
Car Delivery” which covers the sub- 
ject fully. After stressing the im- 
portance of selling their product, even 
though it may have been bought al- 
ready, this handbook outlines the 
complete procedure of inspecting and 
checking every part of the new car, 
cleaning it, road-testing it, and turn- 
ing it over to the owner—and the last 
step is the unique one. 

The delivery of a new Nash car 
has been made an event in which 
practically everyone in the dealer’s or- 
ganization takes part. When the serv- 
ice manager has completed his in- 
spection and road test to his own 
satisfaction and the car washer has 
removed every spot of grease and 
every speck of dirt and has polished 
the exterior until it gleams, the serv- 
ice manager parks the car in a special 
setting in the new car delivery de- 
partment, locks it, takes the keys with 
him, and notifies the salesman who 


NASH SELLS ITS ADVERTISING: A visual presentation stresses the fact that the company is buying continuity in its adver- 
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sold the car that it is ready for de- 
livery to the owner. 

The salesman then notifies his cus- 
tomer when to come in for his car. 
& And when the customer does so, he 
: Gnds at) atmosphere of beaming con- 
sratulations and good-will pervading 
the entire place. The receptionist has 
, pleasanter smile than usual, the 
salesman is bubbling over, and every- 
one looks at the owner like a new 
Ps room. The salesman takes him in to 
meet the dealer, then introduces him 
to the service manager. Chances are 
that a number of mechanics and even 
the porter are looking on with pleased 
expressions. 

The service manager says, in effect : 
“Here you are, right over here, sir!” 
and leads the way to a gleaming new 
car in a jewel-box setting. The entire 
area is spic and span, the display area 
has been especially painted, there’s a 
back- drop of rich drapes, and special 

lighting effects set the new car off 
to best advantage. Above the back- 
drop, in gilded wood cut-out letter- 
ing, are the words: “Here’s Your 
New Nash.” 

More than one customer when first 
shown his car in such a setting has 
= said: “Huh? Oh no, that car is on 
display. I’m looking for one that’s to 
wr be delivered to me.” 

But this is his car, as the words on 


“al top of the back-drop inform him. 

ie That impression goes a long way 
vith toward selling the customer who has 
di already bought, but that is only the 


beginning. As a check for both the 
service manager and the customer, a 
tramed wall chart, 42 x 59 inches, has 
been mounted in the delivery area and 
the service manager gives the cus- 
tomer a folder which lists the same 
points as does this chart. This folder 
s titled, “A Guide to Help You 
Know Your New Nash.” 
The service manager then goes over 
a list of some 20 points which are 
listed on the chart and in the cus- 
tomer’s folder and asks the customer 
to check these off as they go along. 
The purpose here is two-fold: to sell 
the customer on these features and to 
make sure that he understands them 
well enough to drive the car properly 
ind even to teach someone else how to 
rive it. If the customer indicates any 
lack of a thorough understanding of 
any one of the points, the service 
Manager explains it carefully and 
points it out on the car. 
ere are several pieces of liter- 
iture, too, and the service manager 
shows the customer these, explains 
them briefly, and puts them in the 
tlove compartment of the car. There’s 
the owne1’s manual, the weather-eye 
booklet, owner’s service policy, own- 
‘Ts identification card, delivery in- 
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radio owner’s manual 
(if car has a radio), and so on. 
After that the customer is usually 
in a favorable frame of mind, and 
this is considered a good opportunity 
to show him the service facilities and 
to impress him with the importance 
of proper care of his new car. 
Finally, the service manager says, 
“Now, suppose we go for a ride in 
your new Nash.” He and the cus- 
tomer get in the car and he takes the 
wheel. He drives out on the road and 
gives the customer a thorough dem- 
onstration. Then he lets the customer 
drive back, and observes whether he 
understands all of the features prop- 


spection form, 


what it has done to tulfill them, then 
leads up to the Select Dealer program. 
To qualify as a Select Dealer, one 
must qualify on each of 10 points 
which are: Adequate capital, floor 
space, location, sign, appearance, serv- 
ice, parts, new cars, used cars, and 
accounting. After reviewing the deal- 
er’s qualifications in each of these re- 
spects, the representative comes to an 
“Action Sheet” at the top of which 
the dealer’s name, address, and basic 
contract have been filled in. Below 
this are two columns: In the first col- 
umn are listed deficiencies, and in the 
other are listed action to be taken in 
each case. 


NASH DELIVERIES ARE "STAGED": When a new owner calls for his car, he finds it 
displayed like a jewel, gleaming under a spotlight. The service manager goes over 
some 20 points printed in a folder called "A Guide to Help You Know Your New Nash.” 


erly. He winds up by reminding the 
new owner to bring his car in for 
free inspection after he has driven it 
1,000 miles. If the owner fails to do 
so, he follows him up. 

The third step in the sales program 
is that of selling Nash dealers on a 
10-point Select Dealer Plan. The 
Nash Select Dealer Plan was de- 
scribed in the November 15, 1945, 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. The 
10-point Select Dealer Plan takes up 
where the other left off. Having se- 
lected a minimum number of dealers, 
Nash now proposes to make each of 
them a select dealer by encouraging 
them to conform with 10 require- 
ments for admission to the select 
dealer circle. 

To introduce this plan, Nash has 
prepared a pyramid-type portfolio 
presentation to be used by field repre- 
sentatives. This presentation reviews 
the Selective Dealer program, re- 
views the corporation’s promises and 


If the dealer qualifies in every re- 
spect, the representative skips the 
“Action Sheet” and turns to an “Ac- 
tivity Schedule” instead. This sheet 
is arranged like the other. In the first 
column are listed activities to be en- 
gaged in by way of announcing that 
the dealer has been approved, while 
dates for each activity are listed op- 
posite them in the adjoining column. 

The dealer is awarded a plaque. He 
and his employes are given lapel but- 
tons. An announcement ad is pub- 
lished in local newspapers; a publicity 
story is provided local papers; there 
is a luncheon at the best hotel. 

Photographs are taken of the ex- 
terior, salesroom, service department, 
and parts department. These, together 
with a photograph of the dealer, a 
history of the business, reprints from 
local papers, and other material are 
bound and copies are furnished the 
dealer for circularizing all car owners 
and prospects in his community. 
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HUP ... TWO... THREE—PUBLISHER! .. . Jeremiah 
C. Ingersoll, publisher of Salute—rebirth of Yank and Stars and 
Stripes—once looked forward to a peaceful existence as a teacher 
of history, which shows what the war did to a lot of carefully 
laid plans. Seven weeks after he took his Master’s at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago he found himself learning foxhole etiquette as 
a Pvt. When the First Army was making history at the Battle 
of the Ruhr, Ingersoll was there—a Lt. in the 740th Tank Batal- 
lion. A sniper’s bullet almost ruined his chances for any plans—it 
missed his heart by three inches. During his Army career he fell 
in with some of the writers for Yank; they talked him into 
abandoning history, tossing his cap into their ring. With war’s 
end these G.I. editors raised enough money to continue on a civilian 
basis—Ingersoll became treasurer and recently publisher. Although 
he’s an ex-officer, his sympathies are with the enlisted men in 
many of their criticisms of the Army caste system. Brooklyn born, 
his Dad was one time Borough President. The youngest of the 
two Ingersoll offspring was born almost simultaneously with Salute. 


PEOPLE HAVE MORE FUN... than anybody. That, coup!ed with the 
premise that most people have a streak of the snobbish and are fluttery to 
meet celebrities, is what gets the wide readership for the current Lockheed 
advertising column which Ford Sibley (below) and Ed Bosley (right) write 
about Constellations. Lockheed was out for a vast market. The best way 
to attract it, thought account executive Sibley, (Foote, Cone & Belding) 
was a witty, readable column, sprinkled with anecdotes about the big names 
who travel by Constellation. Lockheed thought he had something; Sibley 
signed up Bosley (flyer, ex-Yale, once editorial staff member of Vogue) to do 
the leg work and the column was on. It runs monthly, is credited with 
enticing more people onto Constellations than everything else rolled together. 
Bosley travels the air lines, carrying a light typewriter. He interviews 
passengers, submits a transcript, gets a release on the spot. Then he and 
Sibley write the column, using the notes of a couple of Continent-crosscs! 
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WHEN YOU CAN'T SELL IT... Duane Jones, of the agency 
bearing his mame, demands that you let him try before yelling 
“Uncle.” Six months ago this Mr. Jones confounded the business 
and advertising world by running a large advertisement in The New 
York Times headed, ‘“Wanted—Your Worst Market.” All ine asked 
was six months, during which he'd throw the book at the lagging 
market—results to be judged solely on the basis of profitable sales. 
Everyone—notably the Jones competition—sat back, wreathed in 
wry smiles and waited for Mr. J to get his come-uppance. The other 
day another advertisement under the Jones name ran in the same 
paper. It still asked for the Worst Market, but it made mention of 
the fact that four additional leading package products advertisers had 
appointed him since March as their agency, and that “the only 
change in the (original) ad is that our billing is no longer 
$10,000,000 . . .” (Note to the competition . . . wipe off the wry 
grin. The Jones billing is now $12,000,000!) Big in idezs, big in 
stature, Jones has a B.S. in Economics, founded and published a 
business journal before the ink on his diploma was scarcely dry. 


"I'M NO BUSINESSMAN ..." said Dr. Peter 
Schlumbohm to his thunderstruck Papa, prominent Kiel 
chemical manufacturer—and gladly, for a string of 
degrees, waived his birthright in favor of brother Fritz. 
Leisurely, at 30, he bagged his Doctorate of Chemistry 
and Physics at Berlin University. Fritz, with two 
months notice, stopped the handsome allowance. To keep 
from going to work, Peter decided to invent something 
—something the world couldn’t live without—a chemical 
champagne cooler. Don’t hoot .. . it made him a small 
fortune, brought him from the realm of hifalutin’ chem- 
istry to household refrigeration and from there, in 1931, 
to the U. S.—land of refrigeration. Ten years later, to 
avoid selling out his 51% refrigeration holdings, he 
was forced into a money-maker—Chemex, the revolu- 
tionary coffeemaker which he invented, designed, and 
manutactures. It’s sold close to 100,000 units already, 
enable} the Dr. to round out h‘s refr'geration ho'dines 


to 100%, the Chemex holdings to 75%—and all this 
withou 


pend: 


becoming a “nine-to-five’” businessman! Inde- 
itly, he manufactures the Farenheitor line of house 
‘ings, all of them the answer to a _ bachelor’s 
Prayer for functional design. (See “Coming Your Way,” 
Oct. 1, for his Tubadipdrip—three-in-one coffeemaker, 
teamaxer and cocktail mixer — which he _ holds.) 
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UNCOVER SECOND SALES POINT: 
Housing shortage means doubling up, 
sleeping in the living room. So Simmons 
demonstrates its new type hide-a-bed. 


Simmons Showrooms Demonstrate 
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Today's Techniques in Retail Display 


The Simmons Co., New York 
City, has recently taken over the en- 
tire second floor of One Park Avenue, 
with remodeled offices and display 
rooms. In keeping with the belief of 
the company’s management, that bed- 
ding deserves just as glamorous a sales 
setting as fashion merchandise, the 
new showroom is aesthetically pleas- 


SALES APPEAL FROM ANY ANGLE: This 
is an over-all view of one section of Simmons 
showrooms. Lights and mirrors set the scene 


for hotel, apartment and tourist courtrooms. 


ing and full of ideas applicable to 
retail bedding and contract sales de- 
partments. 

About three-fourths of the floor’s 
38,000 square feet is devoted to a 
large general display with 27 open 
display spaces for general merchandise 
(broken up into smaller units ac- 
cording to modern “intimate’’ selling 


procedures), and 15 display rooms 
for the Simmons Company’s institu: 
tional merchandise. 

Some of the features of the show- 
room are: ledges, with overhead cove 
and spot lighting, for the display o! 
mattresses and springs in a vertical 
position; dividers of glass and wood- 
en rods (to give the feeling of room 
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units, but without cutting off the 
view); egg-crate ceilings in two 
tones; and other items to illustrate 
methods advocated in a new “Ideas” 
book distributed by -the firm’s Mod- 
ernization Bureau. Color and light- 
ing are used with great effectiveness 
n the showroom. Another point of 
interest is that related merchandise 
(not sold by Simmons) is shown in 
the settings—draperies, lamps, bed- 
spreads and other items which make 
a home-like setting. 

In the Institutional Department, 
the most newsworthy exhibit is the 
room duplicating those of the Lido 
Beach Hotel, near Lake Success on 
Long Island (N.Y.), which Sim- 
mons is furnishing under contract for 
occupancy by delegates to the United 
Nations. There are also luxury liner 


staterooms, with double-decker beds 
which fold into the wall, revealing 
only a comfortable living room, com- 
plete even to portholes. A hospital 
room, with a bed capable of numer- 
ous adjustments, is included. There is 
even a nurse’s room. 

One of the units of the general dis- 
play section is devoted to the new 
Simmons Electronic Blanket, shown 
with murals, and with such props as 
an electric refrigerator with trans- 
parent “window,” for demonstrating 
that the blanket’s temperature remains 
constant even inside an ice-box. 

The Murrill Co., which handles 
Simmons merchandising and styling, 
planned and executed the new show 
floor. The architect is Herbert B. 
Beidler, well known in the depart- 
ment store field. 
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SAILING ON PARK AVENUE: This is a 
ship's cabin, complete with port holes and 
disappearing double berths. The model, 
though, is taking her cruise in the new Con- 
tract and Export Display Room of The 
Simmons Co., One Park Ave., New York City. 


SELLING THE LINE: There's just as much 
showmanship involved in selling a hos- 
pital bed (left) as in displaying a mat- 
tress against a special fluted glass case. 
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Why Does One Dealer Succeed Where 
Another Fails? Answer: Training 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with C. FRED HASTINGS 
General Sales Manager, Amerizan Central Manufacturing Corp. 


It's training that makes the difference, says American 
Central Manufacturing Co. So they set out to create 
kitchen specialists. By taut organization and the use of 
modern tools, they condense the training to four days. 


During the years preceding World 
War II, American Central Manu- 
facturing Corp., afflicted with all the 
ills of a decadent enterprise, but 
blessed with abundant assembly room, 
stamping plant, and determination to 
win, launched numerous manufactur- 
ing and sales ventures in an attempt 
to find its rightful place in a peace- 
time economy. 

When war struck American Cen- 
tral in its plant in Connersville, Ind., 
was a small producer of steel kitchen 
sinks and cabinets. Business as usual 
was quickly forgotten and in the four 
years that followed approximately 
500,000 jeep bodies and thousands of 
airplane assemblies were turned out. 
War’s end found a huge plant, 950,- 
000 square feet of floor space, facing 
the problem of getting back into in- 
dustrial operation, 

Company management felt that its 
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corporate name and its products, not 
widely known prior to the war, had 
just about been forgotten by the con- 
suming public during the years of con- 
flict. It was a difficult situation. 

Today American Central is pro- 
ducing a comp!ete American kitchen. 
It has a national sales force of 81 
distributing points and 5,000 fran- 
chised dealers. Seven highly trained 
regional managers are out in the field. 
Its brand name is recognized every- 
where in the major appliance field. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
company’s new position is a school 
for training in products and methods, 
carefully devised and thought out, 
with certain items of original equip- 
ment never used before. Competitors 
have asxed to be permitted to send 
sclected men to the school. These have 
been admitted on the theory that what 
helps the industry helps all. 


“THE DISTURBERS": (Above) Every sales 
training session develops characters who 
interrupt the free flow of ihe session. To 
whip them into line, American's school em- 
ploys a series of humorous cartoons. These 
shame them, shut them up. (Left) Final test 
of the thoroughness with which students 
have absorbed their schooling is the job 
of making a complete kitchen layout. These 
lads are really sweating out their problems. 


The school—its primary aim to 
make sales—did not come into ex- 
istence by chance. The management 
had been thinking about it for a long 
time, and studies were made covering 
two separate marketing areas. In one, 
before the war, distributors and deal- 
ers were enthusiastic about kitchen 
equipment and had been doing 4 
profitable business. In the other there 
was little interest, merchandise clut- 
tered display floors and gathered dust. 
The business was generally in the red. 

A survey showed that similar 
marketing methods had been em- 
ployed in both areas, with one excep 
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tion. In the successful territory sales- 
men were highly trained and knew 
their business. In the other, very little 
training was in evidence. 
Was training the secret? 
Management believed that it was 
and decided to build a sales training 
program. The aim of the program is 
to develop kitchen specialists. The 
plan starts with distributors and dis- 
tributor specialists who come to Con- 
nersville for 4-day training courses. 
They then return to their territories 
and train dealers and dealer salesmen. 
Results, however, have been such 
that the program has been extended. 
Key accounts, such as department 
stores in the larger cities, have been 
so impressed with the school that they 
have sent department heads and 
others to the factory for training. 
Some of the better known stores tak- 
ing the step are Marshall Field & Co. 
and Wieboldt Stores, Chicago; J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit; Gimbel Bros., 
Milwaukee; Foley Bros., Houston, 
and LaSalle & Koch, Toledo. 
Power companies—among them the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Ap- 
palachian Power and Light, and 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric—have done 
likewise. Gunnison Homes, _Inc., 


manufacturer of prefabricated houses, 
has had a man sit in. There are many 
others, 

Equipment editors of a number of 
corisumer magazines have visited Con- 
nersville to take the course. 

Classes are limited to 24 persons. 
Distributors or distributors’ sa:esmea 
are given a four-day course. Key ac- 
counts and editors are given a three- 
day cource. For the latter, those parts 
of the course dealing with advertising 
and sales promotion, research and 
how to conduct training classes are 
eliminated. By mid-August more than 
400 men and women had _ gone 
through the school. 

In the training work 11 slide films 
and five motion pictures with sound, 
made by Jam Handy, are used. To 
supplement the slide films, 16 chart 
presentations are shown in an audi- 
torium specially built for the work. 
There are two “problem rooms,” 
each with training and demonstration 
equipment, and a final examination 
room which is a kitchen in which 
“everything is wrong.” 

The idea is to have each person 
taking the course make a layout 
which, when followed, will result in 
a perfect, complete ‘American 


THE WHOLE BALL OF WAX: (Below) Media used in American Central's 
training course are entirely visual. They include kits, films, charts, visuals. 
This is the “package” which each retail trainer takes back to his own 
territory for use in similar educational courses for dealer salespeople. 


(Right) Kenneth Cook, manager of sales training, demonstrates how to use 
the American Kitchen Plan-A-Kit. The class sees clearly what he is doing 
with each unit through a mirror reflection. Below, Cook is shown sliding 
tempiates into place as he assembles an efficient kitchen with a Plan-A-Kit. 
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Kitchen.” The management believes 
that all this is vital at this time be- 
cause even the best veteran salesmen 
have been losing their touch and have 
grown ructy during the war period. 
Results, they say, have completely 
justitied the training which has been 
given. 

The media used in the school are 
entirely visual and incorporate com- 
plete class participation. Those tak- 
ing the course manipulate certain sales 
tools and learn how to use them in 
demonstration and sales work. One 
tool developed for selling American 
Kitchens is called a Pian-A-Kit. 

Neatly packed in a compact carry- 
ing case about three inches thick, the 
inside measurement of the Plan-A- 
Kit is 15 x 15 inches. Four plastic 
straight edges, resembling ru!ers, are 
mounted so that they can slide. These 
carry markings scaled to represent 
one inch to the foot. Centering each 
is a zero. To represent a_ kitchen 
10 x 12 feet, opposing sides are moved 
to the point in the scale marked “5.” 
The other opposite straight edges are 
moved to the marks denoting “6.” 

Black plastic fit-ons are then 
moved, on slides, to represent the ex- 
act placement of windows and doors. 


White plastic blocks representing a 
stove, a refrigerator, sink, cabinets, 
and so on are put into place. Each 
must be to exact scale. Thus the en- 
tire kitchen takes shape in two dimen- 
sions only. The blocks may be shifted 
and re-shifted until the desired lay- 
out is accomplished. After that, using 
the blocks as templates, the salesman 
can quickly trace on a piece of paper 
underneath the pattern of the kitchen 
in perfect proportional measurement. 
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kitchen he is told that he must have 
the following facts: (1) dimension of 
walls between windows and doors; 
(2) width of windows and doors, 
including wood trim; (3) height of 
window sills from floor; (4) width 
of refrigerator, including travel of 
door; (5) width of range. 

After that the salesman takes each 
item which the company manufac- 
tures and proceeds to fit them into 
the picture. He very likely will move 
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BEFORE & AFTER: Kitchen experts must be able to take an old-fashioned job 
like the one shown above, rejuvenate it into something like the one pictured 
below ... a kitchen designed for speed, comfort, efficiency for the housewife. 


Each trainer who goes through the 
school is warned: ‘Measurement is 
extremely important. Be accurate to a 
fraction of an inch, Never depend on 
the customer’s measurements. She 
might not measure the way you do. 
She might use a tape measure which 
can stretch. Take measurements your- 
self and be accurate.” 

Planning a kitchen starts with the 
salesman’s own measurements, after 
which he goes to work with his Plan- 
A-Kit. Before he starts to plan a 
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the placement of the range and re- 
frigerator. After that he will put the 
units he is selling into their proper 
positions. 

The salesman is told that there are 
three counters in the kitchen where 
most of the work is done: cleaning 
center, the sink and adjoining cabi- 
nets for dishwashing, etc.; storage 
and mixing, refrigerator and adjoin- 
ing cabinets; cooking and serving, the 
range and adjoining cabinets. Uten- 
sils and supplies must be arranged 


according to work centers in relation 
to use, clear visibility, and easy ac- 
cessibility. 

Each individual kitchen, he is told. 
is a separate problem. However, there 
are certain fundamentals. Convyenj- 
ence and attractive arrangement must 
be attained. The following points are 
impressed upon the person being jin- 
structed : 

1. Whenever possible, place the 
sink under a window. Light is im- 
portant in the kitchen for comfort 
and cheerfulness. A great deal of the 
housewife’s time in the kitchen js 
spent at the sink center. The house- 
wife can watch her children playing 
in the yard while preparing vegetables 
or washing dishes. 

2. The range should be placed near 
the dining area so that as few steps 
as possible are taken to place cooked 
food on the table. It is necessary to 
have hot food on the table quickly. 
Steps are saved when refilling dishes 
at the range center. 


3. The refrigerator should be 
placed so that it is convenient to the 
range and sink, and, whenever pos- 
sible, near the rear entrance. Deliv- 
eries are made at the rear entrance 
and most fruit, vegetables and dairy 
products should be placed in the re- 
frigerator as soon as possible. 

The lessons taught include a “table 
of steps.” Examples: It is estimated 
that a housewife in a rural kitchen 
will take more than 42,000 steps be- 
tween her sink and adjacent cabinets 
in a year; more than 25,000 steps 
between her dining table and the 
serving end of her sink; almost 9,500 
between the table and range; approx- 
imately 6,500 between the sink bowl 
and range. These figures are only a 
fraction of her “kitchen travels.” 


A slide film showing a chart drama- 
tizes the problem and then stops at a 
groove in the record. Here the in- 
structor, usually Kenneth Cook, sales 
training manager for kitchen equip- 
ment, through a system of group han- 
dling draws the correct answers from 
the class. The chart then verifies these 
answers and the film resumes, to show 
actual illustrations which emphasize 
how the answers are applied to the 
actual situation. 

Probably the most important sub- 
ject in the course from the manufac- 
turer’s standpoint is the planning 
session. It is no easy job to specify 
exactly the correct ready-made sinks 
and cabinets to fit into any kitchen 
regardless of offsets in walls, exposed 
pipes, low windows and badly placed 
radiators and yet come up with @ step- 
saving layout which utilizes all avail- 
able space to the inch. 

In getting around these hazards 
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Champion papers are advertisers’ papers. For fifty years this Company 
has been anticipating the growing needs of advertising and packaging, and lending a hand in raising 
many a business from small time to big volume. Advancing from the mere coating of paper to an 
integrated operation involving the whole papermaking job, Champion today provides growing busi- 
nesses with coated and uncoated for letterpress and offset, business papers, envelope, cover, high 
inish package wrap, papeterie and specials. If you’re not satisfied with the stand at which you are 
doing business today, try the proved method of expanding it with advertising on Champion paper. 


THE Camas Spee AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 

te bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 

5 » MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Visttiet Sales “iffiees \ ya NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


the Plan-A-Kit also plays its part. 
To picture these headaches, the two 
problem kitchens, mentioned above, 
were planned. They have uneven 
walls and floors, low windows, chim- 
neys in corners, exposed pipes, offset 
walls, poorly placed radiators and 
even brick walls. 

The third and last kitchen, the 
final examination room, has _ been 
dubbed the “Dagwood Special.”’ This 
is kept locked throughout the four- 
day course so that no one can get in 
and study out its problems in advance. 
[It’s the “everything wrong room.” 
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When a man has gone through this, 
on top of the rest of the course, and 
has solved its problems understand- 
ingly . . . and only then... is he 
given his diploma and the identifica- 
tion card which permits him to use 
the title, “Kitchen Specialist.” 

It is taken for granted that all who 
go to Connersville and enter the 
school are there for a single purpose 
—to learn. However, the first night 
they are there they go to a dinner. 
This is to “break the ice”—to get 
them acquainted with each other and 
with company department heads and 
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instructors. 

There is one other social evening 
to develop further a mutual under. 
standing and cement harmonious rela. 
tionships. This, American Central 
management believes, is valuable jn 
future dealings between the trainees 
and the company. It works for , 
“family feeling’ and means a greater 
loyalty. 

The farewell party completes the 
training course—but for the dis. 
tributor’s kitchen specialist it is onl 
the beginning. He has received ex. 
tensive training in how to train 
others; he has learned how to present 
charts and how to use slide films: 
how to operate equipment, and how 
to deal with individuals who normall; 
disrupt any group gathering. 

On leaving he is presented with a 
complete package for training, the 
same charts and films he was trained 
with. He receives chart stands and 
his Plan-A-Kit; he receives a “meet- 
ing guide” which contains every word 
he will have to speak, with every 
session laid out in detail—even to the 
point of telling him at any given time 
just how much time he should have 
consumed and how far he has to go. 

With this material he is expected 
to return to his territory and organize 
schools for his dealers 


Long-range Program Needed 


“Distrivuturs ana dealers are con- 
stantly reminded of the importance 
of the sales training job,” C. Fred 
Hastings, general sales manager of 
the American Central, says. “We 
believe that salesmen must constantly 
be trained and re-trained if the most 
is to be gotten out of their efforts. 
We, like many others, do not believe 
that the present seller’s market will 
last torever. It may change to a buy- 
er’s market sooner than we think. 

“I would be putting myself on the 
spot to predict just when the transi- 
tion will come, but we want to be 
ready, with men prepared to meet the 
situation, if it comes early or late in 
1947. The day of ‘name picking’ and 
brand selection on the part of the 
customer may be a lot nearer than 
many of us suspect. Our training 
school is a tool that is being sharp- 
ened against that day. 

“Tn any business it is wise to arm 
for the future and map out a program 
for long-range action. It would be 
small inspiration to the salesman 1 
he thought we were pushing for to 
day only. We believe that continuous 
training is necessary in any selling 
job and that it is never over. We ex 
pect that re-training, as time passes, 
will be everv whit as important 4 
this, our original effort.” 
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SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 


OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 


“It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “he Board of Directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company presents herewith the management's 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 
the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business — 
sufficient to attract the new money needed to develop and expand 
facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 


for the stockholders.” WALTER S. GIFFORD 
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How The Wheels Go Around 
Under Decentralized Management 


*Part Il of a group of four articles 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


What hurdles face the company that is moving in the 
direction of decentralization? Just what do we mean by 
decentralization anyway? What are the functions of de- 
centralized management? And in a decentralized setup, 
what are the functions of management at the home office? 


The first article in this series* es- 
tablished the fact that the decentrali- 
zation of business is proceeding at a 
breakneck speed. While physical de- 
centralization has been going on for 
at least 50 years, it has struck a 
tempo since 1940 that is scarcely be- 
lievable. 

A. T. Mercier, president of the 
Southern Pacifie, said recently that 
tor many years before the war one 
new industry a day settled along the 


5. P. system. He added it is now 
three a day. A large percentage of 
these new enterprises are branch 


plants. That gives an idea of how the 
decentralization movement has ac- 
celerated. It would seem that the lo- 
cating of additional plants has become 
a principal activity of business. In 
some fields it is the principal activity. 

| used that word “breakneck”’ ad- 
visedly. For while the trend toward 
decentralized management is_ pro- 
nounced, it is not keeping pace with 
the physical decentralization land- 
slide. Locations for new plants are 
being selected to meet well defined 
and urgent needs of the business. The 
locations are being made scientifically, 
according to formulae which have 
been developed out of long experi- 
ence, 

Decentralized management, on the 
other hand, is not being handled so 
efficiently. Rule-of-thumb procedure 
is still too prevalent. Competent de- 
centralized management organiza- 


Part 1, under the title, “What's b« 
hind Today’s Trend Toward Decentral 
ization” appeared in SALES MANAGEMEN1 
for October 1. At the conclusion of the 
series, all four articles will be com- 
hined in one reprint and made availabk 
through Readers’ Service Bureau. 
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tions are being developed either too 
leisurely or too frantically, or, even 
worse, not at all. And unfortunately 
there are companies which argue that 
efficient central management should 
be able to operate the decentralized 
setup. 

There is danger in this situation. 
The decentralization movement could 
easily come a cropper unless decen- 
tralized management keeps step with 
physical decentralization. It should 
be obvious that a business can ex- 
pand no faster than its management 
—in personnel, in breadth of vision, 
in comprehension of its job. 

Decentralized management has 
suffered in gaining acceptance and in 
winning its rightful place because it 
has been completely overshadowed by 
central management. The vast in- 
dustrial enterprise of this country was 
founded on central management. The 
results that it has achieved prove that 
it has been tremendously effective. 

Then why has decentralized or 
“democratic” management suddenly 
become so necessary? Has central 
management lost its potency ? 

‘The answer is that central or auto- 
cratic management worked well when 
the whole business, both personnel 
and plants, were within a few hun- 
dred yards of the big boss’s desk, 
where he could keep everything under 
his thumb. But management of this 
kind cannot be effective when a com- 
pany’s properties, personnel, and ac- 
tivities are scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the world. No one man or 
group of men, no matter how bril- 
liant, can possibly manage a business 
entirely from a central point under 
these circumstances. 

On the other hand, everybody who 
has any experience with it admits that 


decentralization management is 4 
vastly more difficult type of manage- 
ment to handle and comparatively 
few top executives are capable of ad- 
ministering it. 

Fortunately, however, there are 
perhaps two hundred companies that 
are making a notable success of de- 
centralized management. What these 
concerns have accomplished points the 
way for others to follow. All of them 
early discovered that it is far easier 
to decentralize a. company’s plants 
than its management. They ran 
against hurdles, largely due to their 
inexperience or to fallacies in their 
thinking or to the fact that there 
were no blueprints to follow. Grad- 
ually, however, fhey worked out a 
technique of decentralized manage- 
ment which works. 

The main hurdles which 
companies encountered are: 


these 


1. At first they could not see the 
need for decentralized management. 
Companies which had been success- 
ful under central or one-man manage- 
ment hesitated to make such a radical 
change in their policies. 


2. In most organizations physical 
decentralization progressed slowly. 
They bought out a competitor or two 
and took over the personnel to oper- 
ate the acquired plants. Or they 
scrapped the plants and absorbed the 
personnel, particularly the top per- 
sonnel. In fact there have been a 
number of mergers that were effect- 
ed for no other reason than to secure 
the services of able executives. Or a 
company started a branch plant and 
recruited a skeleton management and 
technical staff from headquarters. In 
few of these cases was any attempt 
made to establish anything like ade- 
quate decentralized management. ‘| he 
management of the business remained 
at the home office. 

In the long run this leisurely pace 
of the development of the decentrali- 
zation movement proved to be tor- 
tunate, because it permitted the tiy- 
ing out of different techniques and 
the formulation of sound methods ‘or 
the operation of decentralized orgami- 
zations. 
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FARMER-STOCKMAN SOUTHWEST IS FLYING HIGH 
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Kenneth Stone, 27-year-old Coweta, 
Oklahoma, farmer finds a plane es- 
sential in supervising operations on a 
700-acre spinach, turnip and alfalfa 
form. 


FIFTY-ONE PERCENT of the nation’s supply of broomcorn . . . the brush-type crop from which brooms are made ... is 
grown, harvested and threshed in the Oklahoma-Texas Southwest, according to USDA production reports for 1945 
Natural conditions have made these two of six states in which this crop is successfully raised. Natural advantages 


likewise have contributed greatly to this area’s rapid development in rural aviation. Staggering distances and huge 


farms demanded this speedy type of transportation. Flat terrain and ample hours of sunshine have made it practical. 


And the two-year-old Flying Farmer idea, born in the offices of The Farmer-Stockman, is finding sound footing in fif- 


teen other states. 
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News, Advertising, Readership Devoted 


te Bailding a Better Civilization 


APPROVED For UNIVERSITY READING...AND BUYING 


The university, college, and second- 
ary school markets are of decided im- 
portance to many advertisers. THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR is the 
daily campus comrade of many young 
men and women being trained for 
leadership. This is a section of the 
MONITOR MARKET that is particularly 
well worth cultivating today—the large 
number of veterans giving it added 
maturity and discrimination. 

The director of a university school of 
journalism says: 

“A part of the procedure of the 
course is to examine, analyze, and re- 
port on each of thirty leading news- 
papers of the country. This year, of a 
class of about ninety, thirty-two 
named the MONITOR as the most inter- 
esting newspaper they had analyzed. I 
have a tabulation of the votes in this 
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NEW YORK: $00 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 535 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 5-101 General Motors Building 
MIAMI: 1259 Ingraham Building 

KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Sereet 

SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 

PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 
LONDON, W. 1: 21-25 Shaftesbury Avenue 
GENEVA: 16 Rue du Mont Blanc 
SYDNEY: 46 Pict Street 


class that goes back twenty-three years. 
I find the MONITOR was voted ‘most in- 
teresting’ in seven years, took second 
place in twelve years, and took third 
place two years. This means that it ap- 
peared in the first three places twenty- 
one out of twenty-three years.” 
MONITOR readers are unusually loyal 
to MONITOR advertising, and their 
ability to buy is far better than aver- 
age. Just as they realize that they can 
depend upon the news they read in this 
international newspaper, they know 
that the advertising is reliable. These 
factors cause the response to advertis- 
ing on the part of MONITOR readers to 
be exceptionally high. You may obtain 
full details about the MONITOR MARKET 
at our nearest branch office. — THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, 
Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
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3. A great many successful cop. 
cerns have been built from humble 
beginnings by one man. These men 
as a rule have been unable to dele. 
gate authority or to train lieutenants, 
Their management has often been 
autocratic. When these executives 
did begin to decentralize, they were 
unwilling to surrender authority. For 
this reason they tried to extend their 
autocratic management to a farflung 
setup, but they seldom remained syc. 
cessful after their businesses grew to 
such proportions and usually had to 
give way to a more modern type of 
management. 


4. As soon as a company begins to 
decentralize its management, its big- 
gest problem is to obtain an adequate 
supply of management talent. Many 
different methods of training and re- 
cruiting have been tried, but few have 
been successful, largely because of fal- 
lacies in the thinking of top manage- 
ment. 


5. One of the most deeply rooted 
of these fallacies is that executives 
must be trained in the particular busi- 
ness in which they are working and 
have had long experience in it. Man- 
agers with technical qualifications, 
such as production executives, do need 
such a background. But “business” 
managers do not need it. In fact to 
have his entire experience confined 
to one or two lines of business may 
handicap an executive and limit his 
perspective. 


Where to Get Executives 


A competent executive can take his 
management “tools” from one job to 
another, just as a plumber or a car- 
penter. A top flight executive can 
leave one business and go to another, 
with which he may be entirely un- 
acquainted from a technical stand- 
point, and in a few weeks be just as 
successful as he was in the previous 
connection. In fact this happens all 
the time. 


6. Another fallacious belief that is 
becoming more prevalent all the time 
is that a company can grow the exe- 
cutive talent that it necds. It is the 
practice of numerous concerns to hire 
a few’ young men, periodically, to 
start them at the bottom, and to pro- 
mote them up through the organiza- 
tion as they show ability. Many con- 
cerns depend on this method as the 
sole source of executives. No one will 
deny that this is an excellent system. 
It should be employed by every com- 
pany, but it should not be relied on as 
the only means of recruiting executive 
personnel. There are two main ob- 
jections to it. It develops an ingrown 
organization, a staff whose entire ex 
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Broader and deeper than the geographical barrier of the Delaware 
is the difference between the liberal and conservative viewpoint that 
divides the Philadelphia trading area into two clearly defined news- 
paper markets. 

This fundamental cleavage in opinion makes Philadelphia a 
combination newspaper buy in which complete coverage is the key to 
maximum sales. 

In order to savor the full flavor of Philadelphia’s $4% billion net 
buying potential, you have to reach the liberals who buy, believe in and 
support The Record . . . and the traditionalists who read one, or both, 
of the Quaker City’s two conservative dailies. 

As leading nationcl and local advertisers well know, there is only 
one newspaper combination that can weld these two diverse market 


segments into a unified coverasz2 pattern. That combination is “The 
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Record—and the conservative newspaper of your choice.” 


“292,142 DAILY What’s more, unless your advertising message is reaching The 
“612,880 SUNDAY 


Record’s liberal audience of nearly 300,000 families, you’re under- 
"August, 1946, as reported to the exposing Philadelphia no matter how much circulation you buy on the 
iladelphia Merchants’ Association 


conservative side of the market. 
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perience has been gained with that 
single company. The second objection 
is that for a rapidly expanding com- 
pany,for one that is pursuing a policy 
of decentralization, this method is 
too slow. It does not produce quali- 
fied executives as rapidly as they are 
needed. They cannot be grown fast 
enough. 

The experience of the most success- 
ful decentralizers is that executives 
must be acquired by every means that 
is available. This is particularly true 
for two or three years after a vigor- 
ous expansion campaign, gets under 
way. After that, if a proper execu- 
tive development program is in force, 
the organization can be depended on 
to turn out a large proportion of the 
required management and supervisory 
personnel. 

The use of talent scouts is one of 
the best ways to recruit executive 
timber. It is being increasingly em- 
ployed. Just as theatrical scouts find 
brilliant talent in all sorts of places, 
so do scouts who stalk business brains 
find men of great promise in places 
where their true value is not appre- 
ciated. 

Raiding other organizations to get 
big men who have demonstrated 
great management ability is another 
practice that is common. And this 
practice will continue until the aver- 
age company devises better methods 
of developing good executives. In 
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this era of extensive shortages of 
everything, probably the worst scar- 
city is the executive shortage. 

7. In view of this it is to be re- 
gretted that more power and author- 
ity are not given to personnel direc- 
tors. They are too often hide-bound 
by restrictions, which constitute a 
bottleneck in the development of de- 
centralization programs. 

8. Another factor that has often 
rendered decentralization relatively 
ineffective, is that there are yawning 
gaps in the decentralized setups. ‘The 
organization is only partly decen- 
tralized. If decentralization is neces- 
sary probably it is better to have par- 
tial decentralization than none at all. 
However the companies which have 
been successful at this kind of man- 
agement have found that their setups 
must be adequate or the system is 
not likely to be fully satisfactory. 

While the trail-blazers in this 
movement have opened up the path 
for others to follow, still each com- 
pany which adopts a decentralization 
program must do a certain amount of 
trail blazing of its own. Concerns 
that decentralize have different objec- 
tives in view. As no two businesses 
are exactly the same, each has dif- 
ferent requirements. 

Broadly speaking there are two 
kinds of branch plants. One is the 


plant that makes essentially the same 
parent plant manu- 


product that the 


THE WESTINGHOUSE EMPIRE: The bigger a company gets, the more widely diversified its operations, 
the greater the need for decentralized management, Picturization from the company’s annual report. 


factures. The majority of ane 
plants are in this class. As explained 
previously, they are started for yay- 
ious reasons but the principal reason 
at present is to give better service and 
to effect transportation economies, 
Branches of this type are usuall 
widely scattered. 

The branches of the second kind 
are those resulting from diversifica- 
tion and from the consequent split. 
ting up of a business into divisions. 
subsidiaries, and separate activities. 
The divisions are usually large, jm. 
portant business operations in their 
own right, and have to be completel 
staffed as though they were indepen- 
dent enterprises. 

The divisional setup does not have 
to be decentralized geographically, al- 
though it often is. All that is neces- 
sary is that each division operate in 
separate buildings or in separate sec- 
tions of the same building, so as to 
give the division the benefit of mod- 
ern production methods. 

The vital thing about the division- 
al setup is that its management be 
absolutely decentralized. That is why 
a division is started in the first place 
—to give it the benefit of its own 
management, a staff who does not 
have to scatter its energies over too 
many activities. 

However, regardless of the type of 
business or the kind of organization, 
these are the principal functions of 
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KYWS MUSICAL CLOCK Tek? 


A very interesting question. . because Hooper- 
wise, this 7-to-9 Philadelphia favorite is ‘way, 
‘way ahead of anything else on Philadelphia's 
morning airwaves! 

Here’s the answer(s): 

STUART WAYNE.. one of the most popular 
and sincere MCs on any morning program. 


NEWS, WEATHER, TIME.. broadcast regu- 
larly and often. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS.. on 
storms, floods, transit difficulties, and the 
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like. Thousands of Philadelphians never miss 
this program for important, last-minute flashes 
on day-to-day events. 


MUSIC PHILADELPHIA LIKES.. on carefully 
chosen platters with all-around audience 


appeal. 


Mail response comes thick and fast from 363 
communities in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. Participations currently are 
shared by 21 successful advertisers. There 
might be room for one or two more. 


Radio Stations ine 
WBZ + WBZA - KDKA + WOWO + KEX - KYW 


Represented Nationally by NBC Spot Sales—Except KEX. 


KEX Represented Nationally by Paul H. Raymer Co. 
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decentralized management: 


1. Production. The one purpose 
of all branch plants is to manufacture 
goods. The exceptions are assembly 
plants, common in the motor car in- 
dustry, and those branch plants which 
manufacture part of the product or 
line and assemble the rest, either from 
the parent plant or from parts manu- 
facturers. Hence branch plants need 
the usual complement of production 
executives. Research, engineering, de- 
sign, production methods, etc., par- 
ticularly of a development nature, 
may be furnished by the main plant. 
In many cases, though, even some of 
these functions are ‘performed in the 
branches. 


2. Managers. Branches usually 
have general managers, who officiate 
as does the head of any independent 
business. The heads of divisions are 
increasingly known as “presidents.” 
There is the customary office staff. 


3. Accounting. The tendency is 
to make branches, and certainly di- 
visions, fully autonomous as far as 
accounting, billing, handling of 
credits, and cost analysis is concerned. 


4. Purchasing. Most companies 
still reserve the main body of their 
purchasing for the central organiza- 
tion. More and more companies, how- 
ever, are doing a lot of their buying 
locally, such as printing, insurance, 
maintenance materials, and virtually 
everything not bought in large vol- 
ume. And the Ford Motor Co. is 
decentralizing part of its major pur- 
chases. The company announced re- 
cently that a portion of its 600 mil- 
lion dollar purchasing appropriations 
would be expanded in the communi- 
ties where it has plants. 

Several of the big chain store or- 
ganizations are doing this, too. They 
are buying whatever they can locally. 
This offsets the criticism that is often 
launched at them for not spending 
money in the communities where they 
have stores. 


5. Selling. Many branches and 
nearly all divisions have fully inte- 
grated sales setups, with sales man- 
agers, sales promotion and advertis- 
ing managers, salesmen, etc. 


6. Public Relations. A number 
ot companies, such as Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors, have divisional and sec- 
tional public relations men. 

In a word, decentralized units, by 
and large, are being operated prac- 
tically as independent _ businesses. 

hat at least is the aim, but only a 
comparatively few companies have at- 
tained their aims to the extent they 
would like. The difficulty is to get 
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decentralized management to think, 
act, and make decisions on its own 
without being influenced by what it 
thinks the reaction of its top man- 
agement will be. Top management, 
of course, fixes basic policies but that 
is about as far as it can go. If the 
enterprise is to be a success it is up to 
decentralized management to carry 
out those policies. ‘That is the only 
way they can be carried out. But at 
the same time, if the business is to 
survive, decentralized management 
must not too slavishly adhere to these 
policies. It must use its own judg- 
ment and make 1,001 spot decisions, 
without consulting top management. 
All it has to do is not to depart too 
far from policies and be sure it is 
right at least 51% of the time. 


Army Setup Ideal 


In many ways the Army organiza- 
tion system that most nations follow 
is the ideal decentralization setup. It 
is a staff and line structure. Strategy 
and plan of action as made by the 
staff are carried out by the line. The 
“chain of command” runs down 
through generals, colonels, majors, 
captains, lieutenants until it reaches 
a staff sergeant who, in the infantry, 
has 10 enlisted men and a buck ser- 
geant under him. Each officer ac- 
cepts his authority from the officer 
over him, until it is finally carried 
out by the 11 men under the staff 
sergeant. It’s seldom that anyone in 
the Army is permitted to jump the 
channel of command either up or 
down. 


Top management is trying to have 
its authority translated down the line 
to the lowest ranks, as in the Army, 
with the difference that it expects 
its decentralized system to be more 
flexible than the Army’s. Authority 
should penetrate down until it 
reaches a foreman, supervisor, or 
“straw boss,” who in some companies 
may have as few as five men under 
him. But to get this authority to 
penetrate down and to get all ‘“man- 
agers’ to seize it and use it properly, 
is one of the hardest tasks confrontinz 
top management. 


Decentralized Management _per- 
forms so many functions that it may 
be wondered what is left for central 
or top management to do. There is 
plenty. Despite the tendency to de- 
centralize management, the responsi- 
bilities of top management are in- 
creasing all the time. Here are some 
of its principal functions: 


1. To establish company poli- 
cies. To promulgate thee po'icies, 
make sure that they are fully under- 
stood and properly carried out. 


2. To act us the company’s 
“general staff.” On this staff there 
may be a “general” in charge of pro- 
duction of all branches, divisions, and 
subsidiaries. Similarly there may be 
a “general” in charge of all sales, of 
advertising and of public relations, 
of engineering, of personnel, etc. 
These men are co-ordinators. They 
tie together the farflung units of the 
business. They see that all decen- 
tralized units work together toward 
the attainment of common objectives. 
“they maintain strong, central con- 
trol over the decentralized organiza- 
tion and thus keep it from splitting 
up into a series of separate businesses. 
At the same time they must make 
sure that the business continues to 
operate decentrally. They are policy- 
makers and directors, not executors. 


3. To compare and analyze 
the results achieved by the com- 
pany’s divisions. For instance, 
each plant may have a safety direc- 
tor. The safety record of some plants 
may be better than others. Why? The 
“central” safety director analyzes 
these records and determines why 
some safety methods are so effective. 
Then he gets all plants to use these 
methods. Likewise there may be a 
“methods engineer” in each plant. 
Top management passes on the in- 
dividual discoveries of these engineers 
to all plants. The same thing is done 
in sales and in every activity of the 
business. 


4. Intensified Accounting Every 
figure that can be assemb’ed about 
anything that goes on in the company 
is studied for whatever significance 
can be squeezed out of it. These sta- 
tistical interpretations are used for 
forming and improving policies and 
methods. 


5. Purchasing. While, as I have 
already stated, there is some tendency 
toward local purchasing, one of the 
benefits of the big organization with 
many plants is that it can concentrate 
its purchasing power to greater ad- 
vantage. 


6. Financing. In like manner the 
decentralized organization with ade- 
quate central control offers a con- 
venient package for financing. 


7. Construction. The central 
organization may maintain.a_ con- 
struction department with a staff of 
engineers and architects. There men 
are highly experienced in designing 
and in supervising the construction 
of the particular kind of plants used 
in that type of business, 


8. Contacts. Each division of a 
business may have intimate contacts 


57 


with certain customers and markets. 
Top management gets the division 
with the fortunate acquaintances to 
ntroduce them to other divisions. 


9. Dealings With Government 
Agencies. Central management 
often can deal with Government 
agencies on a better basis than can 
the smaller units in the organization. 


10. Legal and Tax Depart- 
ments. These are important tunc- 
tions of central management. 


11. Health Directors. These di- 
ectors perform valuable work in co- 


ordinating the health and nursing 
activities of the various divisions. 


12. Personnel Directors. The 
big organization can afford a top 
flight personnel director, and when 
given adequate authority, he makes 
his weight felt. 


13. Employe Magazine. A house 
magazine for all employes of all 
divisions is an important central man- 
agement function in many companies. 


14. Laboratory Research. This 
has become an indispensable function 
of the central company. On the scale 
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Wanno buy or rent? You'll have a 
good chance to do either when Wich- 
ita’s multi-million dollar housing proj- 
ects are completed. Big homes, small 
homes, duplexes and apartments, all 
will fill a need in this fast-growing city. 


These new homes will have every- 
thing from light bulbs to furnaces, 
from tooth paste to shoe polish...and 
if they are like most of the homes in 
the rich market, they'll have radios 
tuned to KFH, that selling station in 
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that research is carried on today, it 
can only be performed by the parent 
company. The division could nor af- 
ford it. True, the division ma, do 
some research work, but to do re- 
search as it is conceived at present 
may require an investment of mil- 
lions of dollars and the employment 
of a staff of scientists who could not 
be interested unless they were sup- 
plied with proper facilities. 


15. Man Building. Management 
at the very top level regards the suc- 
cessful operation of the business and 
its perpetuation as its principal job. 
That is what stockholders expect of 
management. That is the primary 
purpose of a business. Top executives 
are unanimous in declaring that 
their objectives can only be accom- 
plished through and by management 
at many levels all the way down to 
the bottom of the business. The fore- 
man is just as important in the man- 
agement function of a business as is 
the sergeant in an army. 

Getting executives through ll 
levels from the top to the bottom to 
accept their authority and to use it, 
is what top management is trying to 
accomplish. That is top management’s 
main function. 


(How top management is discharging 
this job will be the subject of the 
next article in this series. Methods 
of the most successful decentralizers 


will be outlined—The Editors) 


Three Sales C's: To clearly 
identify its “Three Seals to Safety’ 
campaign and its Universal Minute 
Savor pressure cooker, Landers, I rary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn., has 
designed this four-color unit display 
which fits on the cover of the cooker. 
This 7% by 8 inch display, similar 
to counter displays, calls attention to 
these three safety seals: Good House- 
keeping Seal, Underwriters Labora: 
tories Seal and Safe-T-Seal cove: 
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with the brilliant new 
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Colorgravure Magazine 


Here at last is the perfect medium for your advertising 
in the Deep South. No other newspaper, no other 
magazine, no other supplement, can give you such dom- 
inance of this rich market. Each Sunday 32 or more 
pages in full color, spot color, duotone and monotone, 
are read in 9 out of 10 New Orleans homes, plus 
100 thousand trade territory homes! 
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Mass Murder Introduces 
Sherwin-Williams’ “Pestroy” 


As told to Maxwell Riddle BY EARL C. HELFRICK 
DDT Institutional Sales Manager, Sherwin-Williams Co. 


On farms and ranches, in commercial dairies and around 
mosquito-laden swamps, Sherwin-Williams has been con- 
ducting demonstrations to show what happens when insects 
meet up with its DDT product. Backed by liberal adver- 
tising in many media, Pestroy is off to a fast selling start. 


To dramatize the remarkable 
lethal properties of its new surface 
coating insecticide, Pestroy DDT, 
Sherwin-Williams Co. imported near- 
ly 10,000 live flies to Cleveland’s 
Public Hall during the Mid-Amer- 
ica Exposition. There 150,000 people 
watched in fascination as flies lit on 
screens painted weeks before with 
Pestroy. Within a few minutes the 
flies got the famous “DDT jitters” 
and died. 

Sherwin-Williams has, and still is 
conducting dairy herd and beef herd 
tests all over America to show how 
its 25% DDT concentrate can 
eliminate the flies which pester herds 
and swarm into dairy barns. These 


€0 


tests have won wide acceptance for 
the product, and have given us as 
well as the farmers, additional in- 
formation on this new insecticide. 

These tests also figured as legiti- 
mate news, and were watched and 
reported by newspapers all over 
America, without any prompting from 
us. Bringing the flies to Cleveland 
during winter, for instance, proved a 
major feature story in itself. 

Perhaps I should pause to explain 
here how a paint company gets into 
the insecticide business. Actually, the 
two are natural partners, and as a 
result, Sherwin-Williams is the larg- 
est producer of insecticides and allied 
products in the world. 


Years ago, paint manufacturing 
was primarily a lead and oil affair. 
Now it is a chemical science. The 
addition of soy beans, castor oil, syn- 
thetics requiring chemical develop- 
ment, the use of acids and resins, all 
tended to make paint manufacture an 
exacting science requiring laboratory 
development. 

For many years Sherwin-Williams 
has been producing lead arsenate, 
rotenone dust, lime-sulphur spray and 
similar insecticides. It also developed 
a “stop-drop” application —a_hor- 
mone which toughens the stem so that 
the apple stays on the tree and matures 


The Photo 


Demonstrations made at dairy farms 
are an important factor in gaining 
customers for Pestroy. Here Earl 
Helfrick, DDT institutional sales 
manager, is making life easier for 
the herd on the Meyer dairy farm 
near Cleveland . . . and proving 
his product's potency. 


——— 
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a new star 
is born 


SALES FILMS...the ideal 
medium for presenting 
a new product 


F YOU WANT your new product to win 
faster acceptance in today’s competi- 
tive markets, do as other leading com- 
panies are doing .. . build your program 
around sales films. 


Sales films give you everything you 
need to get faster acceptance. They give 
you showmanship . . . to attract customer 
attention. They give you pictures, color, 
motion, sound . to arouse customer 


interest . . . to stimulate customer action. 


Films do these things better today than 


ever. Better because the motion-picture 
industry has learned a great deal about 
making sales films during the past few 
years ... has made important advance- 
ments in production technics, projection 


equipment, distribution methods. 

Take advantage of these new devel- 
opments. Use these improved sales films 
to present your new product dramatically, 
appealingly successfully. A com- 
mercial film producer will show you how. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


... another important function of photography 


there, while at the same time several 
apple parasites are killed. 

From these products to DDT was 
a natural step. Sherwin-Williams was 
one of several who manufactured 
DDT for the Armed Forces. At first 
a carefully guarded military secret, 
DDT jumped into world-wide prom- 
inence when it checked a louse-borne 
typhus epidemic in Naples. It fol- 
lowed up by largely reducing fly and 
mosquito plagues on islands along the 
path of war in the South Pacific. 

Because of this world-wide pub- 
licity, many “bath-tub” DDT prepar- 
ations were placed on the market as 
soon as DDT was released for civilian 
use. Some did not contain sufficient 
DDT. Others were improperly used, 
so that the public was disappointed. 
We were purposely slow in getting 
into the market, because we wanted 
to know exactly what DDT could do 
in the domestic field, and we wanted 
a perfect product, or products, for 
the jobs for which DDT is suited. 

DDT already was on the market 
as a space spray, and as such it had 
done a fairly successful job. However, 
a space spray has serious limitations, 


so we were seeking to produce other 
types. As it turned out, we developed 
three types, all of which are being 
marketed under the name Pestroy. 

The first is called Pestroy 25% 
DDT Concentrate. It is designed for 
use on farm buildings, commercial 
dairies, hotels, restaurants, canneries, 
textile manufacturing plants, etc. 
When properly reduced, it can be 
used directly on cattle for the con- 
trol of horn and house flies. It also 
is effective in reducing mosquitos in 
swamps. 

The common space spray, contain- 
ing kerosene, is highly toxic to most 
animals. We proved that our con- 
centrate, when properly reduced, was 
harmless by spraying even the faces 
and eyes of cattle in public tests. We 
also proved that, by treating the barns 
and the animals, we could reduce fly 
plagues to such-an extent that milk 
production would rise as much as 
25%, and that beef cattle would gain 
as much as three-quarters of a pound 
more per day. 

These public tests are still going 
on. We make them in eastern dairies, 
and on farms where beef cattle are 


being ted out. But then we go out to 
the great plains, into Texas, where 
there are no barns, and where there 
is excessive heat. By so doing, we gain 
added data on what DDT will do. 
and we prove Pestroy’s value where 
‘seeing is believing.” 

The second product is called Pes. 
troy 10% DDT Activated Powder, 
This, and its companion product, 
Pestroy 6% Liquid Coating, are de- 
signed for the home consume, field, 
Speaking generally, Pestroy liquid 
coating is for use on vertical surfaces, 
and the Pestroy powder on horizontal 
surfaces, on dogs, humans, etc. 

Pestroy Liquid Coating is DDT in 
a solvent. It contains a resin which 
permits the DDT crystals to migrate 
to the surface and then binds them 
there where they will come into con- 
tact with the oily pad of the insect’s 
foot. It is a clear, nearly colorless 
liquid. It is applied by a paint brush 
or applicator. There is no fire hazard, 
and the health hazard of breathing it 
in, as is the case with a spray, is 
eliminated. It is easily removed by 
wiping it with a rag moistened in 
turpentine or paint remover. 


CONTENTED COWS GIVE MORE MILK: When proper- 
ly reduced, the Sherwin-Williams DDT product can be 
sprayed even on the faces of cattle without any ill 
effects. Tests show animals relieved of fly plague may 
give as much as 25% more milk. Dr. H. A. Waters, 
entomologist in the Sherwin-Williams project at Ohio 
State University, shakes up a cocktail lethal to flies. 


MERCHANDISERS: Point-of-sale material gets major 
emphasis in the Sherwin-Williams sales plan. Packaging 
is unusual: three-ounce size has turret top for squirting 


dust into cracks . . 


. eight-ounce size is a dusting gun 


for use under stoves, in outdoor areas, swamps, etc. 
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Thyroprotein.... stilbestrol...thiouracil! 


Not scriptural admonitions . . . but terms that will soon be widely familiar y 
in the nation’s Number One industry! . . . The first makes cows yield 6% to 60% cS 
more milk, and White Leghorns up their egg output 25% . . . The second causes 
cockerels to run to more and juicier meat . . . The third retards animal growth, 
adjusts development to mect marketing periods . . . These are the new hormone 
derivatives recently developed for the treatment of livestock on farms— 

immensely effective, dangerous if improperly used. Their properties and values are 
presented in a review of all important current tests at agricultural schools and 
stations—business news of first importance to farmers (and advertising men) in the 
October issue of SuccEssruL FARMING, see page 138. 


Fifty years old—this month is the RFD which now has 
32,090 carriers traveling 1,433,601 miles daily over 32,161 
routes—at an annual cost of $3.50 per patron! Read 
“Your Rural Mail Carrier” on page 6. 


Light on lube... War-developed, engine-proved 
additive oils cut corrosion, deterge dirt . . . reduce heating, 


scratching, engine wear... banish gummy valves, varnished pistons, plugged 


rings... 4-color photos, striking story,“‘Hot News in Motor Oils,” on page 28. 


Also .. . “What's Wrong with Farm Research” . . . ““Today’s 
Price for Land”. . . “Fertility in a Hurry”. . . “What’s New in 
Farming”... many other trail-blazing, authoritative articles on the 
big business of farming for the biggest farmers in the business . . . 
more than 1,100,000 SF subscribers in the 13 agricultural Heart 
States, plus New York and Pennsylvania . . . These farmers with the 
highest cash incomes, yields, property investments in the nation. . 
make SuccEessFUL FARMING top medium for advertisers who want= 
0 top past sales in the national market! Get the details from 
any SF office in Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Outdoors, exposed to the weath- 
er, it is effective for three to five 
weeks at normal summer tempera- 
tures. Indoors, it may be lethal for 
eight months or longer. 

Pestroy 10% DDT Activated In- 
sect Killer comes in two radically 
different packages. An _ eight-ounce 
package is itself a hand dusting gun 
for dusting under stoves, outdoor 
areas, swamps, woodpiles, lockers, on 
rugs for flea infestations, etc. 

A three-ounce package has a turret 
top or air displacement dome for 
squirting the dust into cracks, etc. We 
decided upon this unique dispensing 
method for several reasons other than 
utility. One was that the market al- 
ready had many brands which were 
merely shaker dusters. We felt the 
turret top package might make the 
powder a self-selling item. That is the 
way it has turned out. 

Pestroy powder is activated by a 
small amount of pyrethrum, and a 
very stable synthetic pyrethrum. This 
tends to stampede insects from their 
hiding places and to paralyze them 
very quickly, something which DDT 
alone will not do. Pestroy powders 
are effective outdoors for weeks and 
indoors for months. 


Institutional Arrangements 


Pestroy in all its forms is being 
marketed under an institutional label 
common to seven companies, which 
are allied together as the Sherwin- 
Williams Research Laboratories. 
These companies, besides the parent 
company, are: Acme White Lead & 
Color Works, Detroit; W. W. Law- 
rence & Co., Pittsburgh ; The Martin- 
Senour Co., Chicago; The Lowe 
Brothers Co., Davton; John Lucas & 
Co. Inc., Philadelphia; Rogers Paint 
Products Ine:, Detroit. 

Also sold under the same institu- 
tional arrangement are Lin-X Wax, 
Kem-Tone paint, and Weed-No- 
More, a hormone weed killer. All 
these products are advertised in 
double-page color advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Three or four similar advertise- 
ments, all stressing “Products of 
Sherwin-Williams Research” will ap- 
pear in the same magazine next spring. 

Sales are separated estimate-wise 
for each item. We set up an advertis- 
ing budget based on a percentage of 
the previous year’s sales. In the case 
of new products, the basis is a per- 
centage of estimated sales. Advertis- 
ing costs are prorated to the indi- 
vidual companies according to their 
actual sales. 

We are also considering marketing, 
through dealers and jobbers. Pestroy 
powder with a special label, which 
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and maintain your plant? 


For Sale: “Packaged” Manufacturing Plants 


You are a businessman in Bogota—or would like to be a business- 
man. You observe that a small brick-making plant or bottle works 
would serve a community need. But it’s only a dream. Where would 
you get machinery, and if you could get equipment, where could 
you learn to operate these factories and obtain manpower to run 


A group of West Coast engineers—Intercontinental Engineering 
Corp., San Francisco—has in the advanced stages a plan to export 
“packaged manufacturing plants.” Some of the plants to be offere.! 
are small, compact units for manufacture of glass, bricks, cement, 
and fabrication of small steel articles. 


Intercontinental’s engineers describe their packaged plants as being 
“based on the smallest economical production unit, determined by 
the volume of demand in the market to be served, cost of production 
of the items to be made, wage scales and similar factors.” 


would be beamed directly at kennel 
and pet shops, and for direct sales to 
dog owners. 

We give major attention to point- 
of-sale and newspaper advertising. 
Colorful, eye-catching display cartons 
are designed to take up a minimum 
amount of counter space. Shipping 
cartons also contain window banners. 
As mentioned earlier, the turret top 
package was an immediate success, so 
that dealers reported: “We don’t have 
to sell it, people buy it.” 

Point-of-sale display advertising 
works in beautifully with our policy 
in newspaper advertising, for which 
we go in heavily. And Pestroy house- 
hold advertisements have been car- 
ried in more than 400 newspapers 
this year. 

We prefer tie-in advertisements. 
For instance, advertisements are run 
in key center cities for several weeks. 
The branch office notifies all dealers 
and asks them to prepare window 
displays and counter displays. Contests 
are arranged and prizes are given for 
the best window displays, with a com- 
mittee of sales managers acting as 
judges. 

The branch office will then run a 
central advertisement, which will be 
surrounded by as many dealer ad- 
vertisements as can be obtained. In 
the Toledo Blade, for instance, a 
quarter-page advertisement was sur- 
rounded by 62 local dealer tie-ins. 

In the larger cities, it is harder 
to arrange such advertisements, so 
another method is sometimes used. 
The quarter-page advertisement was 
run in the Sunday Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The tie-ins here were on 
other pages, there being 45 to 50 such 
advertisements scattered all through 


the main sections of the Sunday Plain 
Dealer. 

Pestroy powder and Pestroy Liquid 
Coating are advertised in what we 
consider typical consumer magazines, 
These are Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, House & Garden, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, and Liberty. 

Pestroy 25% Concentrate is ad- 
vertised in a diversified group of 
magazines because it fits into a num- 
ber of different fields. On the farm 
front it is advertised in Country 
Gentleman, Farm Journal, Southern 
Agriculturist, Hoards’ Dairyman, 
Breeder’s Gazette, Farm and Ranch, 
Pacific Rural Press, Progressive 
Farmer, Southern Planter, Successful 
Farming, Feed Stuffs, and California 
Cultivator. 

Other magazines in which it is 
advertised are: Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Institutions, Hotel 
Management, Restaurant Manage- 
ment, Modern Hospital, Sanitary 
Maintenance, Buildings and Building 
Management, Tourist Court Journal, 
Railway Age, Marine Engineering, 
Shipping Review, Hardware Age, 
and Hardware Retailer. 

We have just completed a full- 
color 16mm sound picture, showing 
various Pestroy products and how 
they work. This was produced for us 
by the Jerry Fairbanks Studios in 
Hollywood. We already have some 
25 projectors, and we will have 
another hundred within the next 60 
days. The movie will be shown to 
dealers and jobbers. And _ because 
DDT is a subject of tremendous 1” 
terest to the general public, we expect 
to show it to service and garden clubs, 
church groups, etc. 
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events commanc 
Dispatch Sunday 


Four-color full page “preaches over 
180,000 homes every at a cost of less 
than 3 cent per family. Spot color, duotone 
and monotone also available. 


SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE 


Represented Nationally by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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NEBRASKA 


NLY ONE MEDIUM 
GOVERS THIS FAT 
QUAD-STATE MARKET 


Compéetely. . Effectively! 
950,059 People 


The Greater Sioux Cit 
Des Moines, Omaha and 


ket has a total population which almost equals that of 
sas City combined! 


Sioux City, the market ca lies nestled at the heart of one of the world’s most 
productive agricultural dis . As a community it is stable, rich and self-con- 
tained. Its foundations are s6lid, its prosperity is assured and its buying power is 
growing. (Woodbury, Sioux @ home county, is THIRD in the nation in ef- 
fective buying income per tapering to Sales Management’s 1946 Survey 
of Buying Power.) 


Your message cannot reach this et with any medium or combination of me- 
diums except Sioux City’s newspa’ For over 78 years—respected community 
institutions. 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 
General Advertising Representatives 


Promotion 


Cream of the Crop 


Hoard’s Dairyman foints out jn 
its booklet, “The Cream of the Farm 
Market,” that dairy farming is Amer- 
ica’s leading source of farm income. 
To carry it further, an analysis of 
special tabulations by the United 
States Bureau of the Census shows 
that Hoard’s Dairyman subscribers 
are the cream of the farm market— 
the average inccme of these readers, 
as shown by the study, is approx. 
imately 87% higher than the average 
shown on all farms in the United 
States. This booklet contains a sec- 
tion on the study, how it was made, 
and other pertinencies. Write the 
publication at Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Study of the Baking Industry 


The first complete market study of 
the baking industry to be made in 20 
years has been completed by Bakers 
Weekly. It projects to the present 
time the last Government census of 
1939, bringing a new conception of 
the baking industry. The 52-page 
study, “The Baking Industry and 
How to Sell It,” tells how the in- 
dustry is organized, how it buys, how 
it merchandises its products. It also 
contains proved methods of selling 
and advertising to the industry. For 
a copy write Bakers Weekly, 45 
-— 45th Street, New York City 


More Farmers 


The Progressive Farmer is offer- 
ing a copy of “The Farm Family of 
the South Today,” which summarizes 
the results of a survey made for that 
publication by Crossley, Inc. It pro- 
vides such data as farm ownership, 
side of farm homes, income, farmer 
education, and size of the farms them- 
selves. The magazine will supply— 
address—321 North 19th Street, 
Birmingham 2, Alabama. 


Insurance-Minded Readers 


A study prepared by The American 
Magazine reveals that one out of five 
of its readers already is planning to 
buy more insurance and that there !s 
a great demand for insurance com- 
panies to provide, through their ad- 
vertising, more facts about types 0 
policies available, benefits, etc. For 4 
copy of this interesting study write 
the magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
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It’s what we call an electron. It’s a lot smaller than 
any fly that ever annoyed you. But more powerful 
than all the flies in the world. It’s more powerful 
than the men who found out how to harness it. 

Up here in Central New York State we have both 
cows and electrons. Cows are representative of the 
rich quarter-of-a-billion dollar agricultural in- 
come that the 50,000 farms in WSYR’s 17-county 
area enjoyed last year. And the electron is sym- 
bolic of the new industry that is making Syracuse, 
one of the world’s most significant cities. 

In a new $22,000,000 factory, the General 


Electric Company is putting the electron to work 


WTRY, ALBANY-TROY-SCHENECTADY & WELI, 
NEW HAVEN, ARE ALSO H. C. WILDER STATIONS 


that isn’t a fly! 


in the service of man. Hundreds of new electronic 
devices will be manufactured in Syracuse. And 
G-E research is finding hundreds more. 

WSYR has an exciting region to serve. Exciting. 
too, for advertisers. Last year the 312,000 families 
who live within it had over a billion dollars to 
spend after taxes. And they prefer WSYR above 
all other radio stations. 


No wonder advertisers prefer WSYR, too. 


920 ke.—5000 watts 
NBC in Central New York 


“The electronics capital of the world” 
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SYRACUSE 


HOW TO TELL HOW MANY READERS | | 
YOU HAVE IN ANY} : 


Mil 
i. 
HERE ARE STATE-BY-STATE WEEKLY-MAGAZINE AUDIENCES 
States Audi States Audiences 
in Order of In Order of 
Retail Sales Collier's LIFE Post Retail Sales Collier's LIFE Post 
New York...........923,000. ...2,393,000....1,429,000 Oklahoma... ...171,000.... $10,000.... 161,000 ; 
California...........968,000.. . .2,003,000....1,183,000 ==  $Oregon............. .... 265,000.... 149,000 
Pennsylvania. .......597,000... .1,629,000.... 950,000 §_——f=Dist. of Colum........ .... 214,000.... 117,000 
err 601,000... .1,258,000.... 808,000  Alabama............ .... $21,000 142,000 
Ohio...............725,000. .. .1,284,000.... 661,000  —»- Colorado............ 128,000.... 213,000 129,000 
| iia 606,000... .1,000,000.... 529,000 West Virginia... .....115,000. 261,000. 149,000 
Soba kauoanemnas 527,000... .1,078,000.... 513,000 Nebraska...........157,000.... 210,000 122,000 
han .281,000.... 807,000.... 491,000 South Carolina.......100,000.... 252,000 101,000 
Massachusetts _. 357,000... . 874,000.... 565,000 Rhode Island........ 47,000.... 129,000 71,000 
Indiana. 361,000.... 572,000.... 314,000 Arkansas........... 86,000.... 200,000 105,000 
Missouri _......251,000.... 493,000.... 309,000 Mississippi... ........ 96,000.... 219,000 103,000 
Wisconsin... ........256,000.... 480,000... 259,000 Ce 156,000 80,000 
Washington... .243,000.... 446,000.... 312,000 a PO ec oe 57,000. 127,000 50,000 
Minnesota 283,000.... 391,000.... 249,000 ——-_  8=— 102,000 72,000 
Connecticut..........165,000.... 407,000 208,000 | Arizona........... . 64,000. 115,000 70,000 
Maryland...........146,000.... 349,000. 176,000 | Idaho............... 63,000 97,000 56,000 
..242,000.... 340,000.... 206,000 South Dakota........ 48,000 88,000. 53,000 
at ction Te 203,000.... 469,000. 237,000 New Hampshire...... 50,000.... 94,000.... 56,000 
IL: 3. a'te'a ci mares 241,000 . 896,000. . 248,000 North Dakota........ 43,000 80,000.... 51,000 
North Carolina. ...... 200,000.... 481,000 196,000 Delaware........... 24,000 57,000 31,000 
Georgia oe eee. .169,000.... $83,000 187,000 New Mexico. ........ 43,000.... 87,000.... 50,000 
Tennessee........... 156,000.... 359,000 169,000 Vermont............ 30,000. 66,000 42,000 
Lovisiana...........127,000.... 299,000.... 145,000 Wyoming........... 32,000. . 54,000. . 34,000 
Kansas.............232,000.... 312,000.... 175,000 Nevada............. 22,000.... 33,000.... 25,000 
re 123,000.... 297,000 162,000 | 

HE Magazine Audience Group has just com- The figures here are but a small sample of the 
| bee for LIFE the eighth Continuing Study revealing findings made available to interested ace 
of Magazine Audiences. advertisers and agencies by LIFE’s CSMA Re- 

This new study for the first time shows the port No. 8. The 
audiences of the three major weekly magazines Using the comprehensive data in the forth- Pi 
state by state. coming report, it will now be possible for the = 

The above state-by-state figures, and the advertiser to determine far better than ever pe 
national audiences figures in the accompanying before the size and quality of his weekly-maga- hoy 
chart, are to be supplemented by additional zine audience and how it fits the retail sales T 
analyses of magazine audiences for the coun- pattern. oth 
try’s major market areas. These are now in This new study also enables manufact i:rers to wee 
preparation. furnish retailers and distributors scientifically sine 
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OF THE 3 MASS WEEKLY MAGAZINES 
STATE IN THE UNION 


MILLIONS 


25 


22,590,000 


HERE ARE THE 
NATIONAL WEEKLY-MAGAZINE AUDIENCES 


(From Report #8, Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences) 
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I5 
12,700,000 | 


| 10,900,000 
=< {& ”* 
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POST | 


COLLIER’S 


| LIFE 


“curate audience totals for their sections. 


Who directs CSMA? 


The Magazine Audience Group, which super- 
vises the planning and preparation of the 
Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences, is 
composed of seven of the country’s most 
distinguished statistical research specialists 
tom industry and leading universities. 


This new study, CSMA Report No. 8, is an- illi 
‘ » CSM: . 8, Y, 
ther example, and an outstanding one, of their ++ A A OR SES SO 


Suecessfu! efforts to raise the standards of maga- —the largest weekly-magazine audience in America 


ane research. 
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BROOKLYN 
Abraham & Straus 


BUFFALO 
J. N. Adam & Co. 


NEW YORK 
Bloomingdale Bros. 


SEATTLE 
The Bon Marche 


MIAMI 
Burdine’s, Inc. 


OAKLAND 
H. C. Capwell Co. 


ATLANTA 
Davison, Paxon Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
L. $. Donaldson Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The Emporium 


ST. LOUIS 
Famous-Barr Co. 


ST. PAUL 
The Golden Rule 


BALTIMORE 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


CLEVELAND 
Higbee Company 


KANSAS CITY 
The Jones Store Co. 


BOSTON 
Jordan Marsh Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE 
Kavufman-Straus Co. 


TOLEDO 
Lasalle & Koch Co. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Lovemdn, Joseph & Loeb 


MEMPHIS 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Maison Blanche Co., Lid. 


LOS ANGELES 
The May Co. 


AKRON 
M. O'Neil Co. 


CINCINNATI 
The John Shillito Co. 


FORT WAYNE 
Wolf & Dessaver 


PHILADELPHIA 
Gimbel Brothers 


PORTLAND 
Meier & Frank Co. 


DEMONSTRATE YOUR PRODUCT 
IN THESE TOP DEPARTMENT STORES 


... for only 18 per demonstration! 


Here’s a demonstrator who needs no costly training, never makes mistakes, 
never gets tired .. . shows products in actual use in the home, uncovers hidden 
advantages, puts sound and motion and full color into every demonstration, 


THE MEDIUM THAT WORKS ON THE SELLING FLOOR 


In-Store Films works right at the time and place of buying decision . . . 
through automatic projectors in an average of six locations per store. 
Continuous performance from store opening to closing... for two-week 
booking periods. Covering major and small appliances, radios, housewares, 
china and glass, furniture and bedding, floor coverings, domestics, uphol- 
stery and draperies. Later In-Store Films editions will cover other products. 


3,168 SHOWINGS PER STORE FOR ONLY $470 


Space-units are Y2-, I-, 2- and 3-minute segments of an 8- to 10-minute 
film program made up of other, non-competitive product demonstrations 
and editorial features. For a 1-minute unit, you pay a space-rate of only 
$470 per store for an average of 3,168 performances... only about 18¢ 
per demonstration, including production and print costs! 


Budget your 1947 In-Store Films and get started on production now. Ask 
for the details today. 


IN-STORE FILMS STARTS 
EARLY IN 1947 IN THESE “MARKET MAGNET” STORES... 
SERVING THE FAMILY BUYERS FOR 


36,520,666 PEOPLE 
Sean els 
\OS 
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HOW TO 
CUT PRICES 80% 
AT A PROFIT 


“Tf all the manufacturers in this country shared earnings 
with their employes as our company does, and both em- 
ployers and labor wholeheartedly adopted ‘partner’ labor- 
management principles such as ours, companies would 
earn more and labor efficiency would be so high that prices 
to the public could be reduced 80%. Think what that 
would mean to labor peace! Think how it would boost 
our national standard of living!” 


Big, grey, oak-faced but agreeable President “Jim” 
Lineoln of Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, turned from 
his clean desk and faced your SM man earnestly. He said 
he was eager to tell SALES MANAGEMENT readers that 
he wishes all business would try his plan or something 
like it. He is nationally famed—and much criticized in 
some quarters—for his 15-year-old scheme of sharing 
earnings with his 1,100 employes, all non-union. An 
advisory council chosen by the people of each department 
knows all about the business; has some voice in it. 


“Everybody in this company except me and my sales 
force is included in our profit-sharing plan,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. “I believe even our sales people ought to be 
included and we’re working on that for the future. 
[ think it will stimulate their production and efficiency 
even more than their present incentive system—which is 
a good one. 


Last year Lincoln employes averaged about $5,800 a 
year—including an annual bonus of 111% of the year’s 
pay—on a plan that pays a man for the work he does 
each week, plus an annual split of profits based on (1) 
his level of pay; (2) length of service; (3) spirit of 
cooperation as graded separately by his section and depart- 
ment bosses and by the advisory council. 


“In these 15 years,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘average in- 
come in this company has nearly quadrupled, production 
per man has multiplied nearly 12 times, the price of our 
welding machines and welding rod to customers has been 
cut 60%—and we’ve made only’a good start. I think 
were going to do even better. 


“ . ° . 
The main reasons for this are: We give our people 
4 square deal with no mollycoddling. We make them a 


hist of a hard-working team... and our team spirit is 

ugh. \len work because they want to, knowing that the 

a ince of every man’s job is recognized and that the 
ore } 


puts into it the more he gets out of it. Each 
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JAMES F. LINCOLN 


man has a personal stake in the business. He knows a lot 
about our business all the time. That’s why we had no 
trouble and nobody got mad and quit one year when 
earnings sharing got down to only 20% of annual income. 
Everybody understood. They had all the facts. 


“Other companies can do as well as we have with such *; 
a plan—maybe better. Yes, even companies employing 
union labor—though that is going to require a great 
change in attitudes. Both management and labor must 
want it. Both sides must believe in it wholeheartedly as 
something that’s good for both, and go into it with com- 
plete mutual respect and confidence. The state of mind 
must be right. We Americans have to get away from 
cleavage between management and labor. Management 
must manage; labor must produce; each must recognize 
that he can’t do the other’s job; both must be workers 
together . . . and good workers. 


“Tt will not take a millennium to achieve all this. The 
idea may already have penetrated further than you think, 
though few have adopted it. But remember, in 1858 few 
thought slavery could be abolished—but it was, soon 
after. It just requires good intentions, good sense and a 
great deal of selling.” 


7) 


“T can see a great need right now 
for American manufacturers to talk 
frankly to the public. They should 
tell the people all the cold, harsh 
reasons why they cannot deliver 
enough of their product to the 
market.” Straight-thinking Henry 
Ewald, president and chairman of the 
wide-spread Campbell-Ewald adver- 
tising agency and one of the Nation’s 
king-pin veterans of advertising 
leaned across his desk earnestly. He 
meant every word of it. 

“This country should be filled with 
large-space advertisements in which 
company after company makes plain 
statements of fact—without much 
argument—about their own produc- 
tion and distribution difficulties. Busi- 
ness owes it to the people in a time 
of clamor and confusion, Millions are 
in a fog because they haven’t got the 
facts. 

“That kind of advertising ought to 
run—even if it takes money away 
from product advertising — because 
facts will convince most Americans 


FOREFRONT OPINION 


Give The People Facts About Shortages 


that free enterprise will work to their 
benefit if it can just get a full chance. 
Such advertising can offset a lot of in- 
sidious propaganda. It can reduce 
labor unrest and aid in checking soar- 
ing wages and prices. It can rebuild 
public confidence in American manu- 
facturers . . . at least in all but the 
few who don’t dare tell the truth 
about their shortages. It can change 
bad laws. 

“Such honest, straight-forward ad- 
vertising in great volume would get 
results—and how we need those re- 
sults! It certainly did in wartime 
when industry told the public about 
its problems. Those campaigns 
achieved far greater public effect than 
all the outpourings of Washington. 
And didn’t C & O full pages this 
year revolutionize railroad passenger 
service ? 

“Tt should be done by individual 
companies, not by groups. People 
listen to makers of good products 
whom they know and like. Public 
good-will toward such companies 
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Henry T. Ewald 


would increase .. . 
goods. 

“A good many newspapers, how- 
ever, are throwing a high-price block 
in the way of this idea. In a time of 
paper shortage they run up circula- 
tions to a ridiculous point of duplica- 
tion and then boost advertising rates 
prohibitively on a basis of it. Nobody 
can object to rate increases due to 
rises in production costs. But soaring 
rates based on unnecessary circulation 
will stop many a full-page message 
that ought to be delivered to the 
American people.” 


and that sells 


Publisher Is Strong For It 


Roger Ferger 


“That’s a great idea Henry Ewald 
proposes—I’m strong for it! Manu- 
facturers should fill the Nation with 
big-space advertising telling the people 
exactly why they can’t produce 
enough.” Roger Ferger, publisher of 
The Enquirer, Cincinnati, was in- 
tense about it. ‘Plain fact statements 
and case histories, in a steady flow, 
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would show the people what labor 
disturbances, worker inefficiency, and 
unreasonable controls are doing to 
them—to all of them; to management 
and labor alike. It should show 
Americans what has to be done by all 
of them, working together, if we are 
to avoid chaos. It could change the 
Nation’s thinking. We would reject 
other advertising to make space for it. 
We have a stake in this thing too. 
“Labor inefficiency hits the news- 
paper business today, just as it does 
other industries. That’s costly. 
“Our wage demands and paper 
costs are still kiting. One union even 
wants quadruple time for Sundays 
and holidays! Newspapers’ advertising 
rates will have to advance. But most 
newspapers are not trying to increase 
circulations.. They can’t prevent- it. 
More and more people demand papers. 
We are cutting off some subscribers 
in fringe areas and reducing news- 
stand allotments depite protests. To 
save paper we are refusing several 
pages of classified advertising four 
days a week. High costs force us to 
do unheard-of things even though we 
have mere paper than last year.” 


Radio Can't Take 
Such Advertising 


“Henry Ewald’s suggestion is 
good; but radio could not properly 
sell time for it if the commercial 
sounded like only one side of an 
ideological argument.” This is the 
opinion of President J. D. Shouse of 
the important independent Cincinnati 
Station WLW. “Radio’s responsi- 
bility is to all the people. Therefore 
it should not allow anybody to present 
one side of any public question. That 
would put us in the position of giving 
the loudest voice to the fellow with 
the most dough. 

“What we could do—and what 
radio consistently does do in the public 
service in many matters—would be to 
present all angles of the case on 
sustaining programs. The question 1s: 
Would. that. be a constructive and 
beneficial thing for all the people, or 
would it just muddy the water? | 

“Of course a good many big radio 
advertisers have used their programs 
to explain and uphold the free enter- 
prise system. That’s been good and I 
think effective. But if advertisers fol- 
low Mr. Ewald’s suggestion they 
ought to be careful how they do tt. 
It could backfire.” 
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INDUSTRY! 
Before It's 
Too Late 


“I believe the most important job before industry today 
is to sell sound American business principles to America. 
Who else will do it? But too few advertisers are using 
free enterprise copy. Too few are explaining management’s 
viewpoint to the public. The need for it right now is 
sharper than ever with labor unrest, inflation and in- 
dustrial dislocation what they are. It’s a selling job some- 
body must do. 


“We at Warner & Swasey are doing what we can, but 
we would like to see all capital goods industry join in. 
We would let other companies use our advertising copy 
over their own names. I’d even be glad to call a meeting 
to get group action if enough people asked for it. Executive 
readers of SALES MANAGEMENT ought to get hot on this 
whole matter.” 


Chunky, wide-awake President Charles J. Stilwell of 
the Warner & Swasey Co.—for seven years the national 
leader in advertising fundamental economics of business in 
newspapers and magazines—thumbed proofs of some of 
his famous full-pages plugging a full day’s work for a 
full day’s pay: “Four Ways To Raise Wages,” “How 
They Keep Up Take-Home Pay In Russia,” “JOBS Are 
All That Keep A Corporation Going,” etc. He thumbed 
them with the tough hands of a machinist, for he broke in 
ata Warner & Swasey lathe in 1910 and worked up. 


“This advertising not only tries to sell sound American 
management, but it pays,’ he said. “I think it has built 
up good public relations for the whole durable goods in- 
ustry, especially among our customers and prospects. 
Well, why not? They are the people we are working for, 
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FOREFRONT OPINION 


CHARLES J. STILWELL 


aren't they? Companies we didn’t know have called our 
salesmen in. I believe the same kind of advertising would 
do that for anybody. 


“We're trying to sell fundamental economics to Gov- 
ernment, to business—not everybody in church is con- 
verted, you know—and even to the man in the street. 
It’s mighty hard to reach the mass, though. They don’t 
read much except sports and comics.” (‘“Then why not use 
the comic strip advertising technique?” the SM man 
queried.) ‘““They don’t seem to want to listen. And they 
hear plenty from agitators promising to get them more 
pay for less work. Labor /eaders do all the thinking for 
the rank and file. But I still have hope. 


“Of course it’s expensive for an advertiser to do what 
we are doing. Maybe it should be done by group action— 
if the right copy slant is used. That’s why I’m willing 
to call a ‘convention.’ But the job is vital. And when it’s 
done, it attracts attention. A lot of people see our copy. 
As many as 1,500,000 reprints of some of our pages have 
been distributed. Preachers have used them in sermons. 
Somebody posted one on a mine bulletin board where the 
men could see it. We get from one to 1,000 letters—about 
99% favorable—as a result of each advertisement. We 
answer many, especially the critical ones. 


“We are not a big company and we may have to do less 
of this advertising ; but we are not quitting. We think we 
have achieved good results in many quarters. More com- 
panies should preach the same gospel. Good, basic business 
principles have got to be sold—for the benefit of manage- 
ment and labor alike—before it’s too late.” 


FOREFRONT OPINION is compiled by E. W. Davidson. 
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It’s obviously true that though couples are married 
Their buying impulses are apt to be varied. 


The sweetness of beverages pleases her so 


While he prefers more of a “kick” for his dough. 
So in selling it makes extremely good sense 
Never to leave either sex on the fence. 
LZ 


Sell both men and women—there is your clue— 
And, believe it or not, it’s easy to do. 


The American Magazine double-exposes DOUBLE-EXPOSES 
Your ads to both sexes, it’s under both noses. YOUR ADS 


The double exposure you get in this row” TO BOTH SEXES 
Is a sure-fire way to keep sales on the 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
SALES MANAGEMENT ° 
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FOR TENNIS COURTS: New plastic fabric back-drops pass sufficient light to avert 


shadows which, with canvas, might annoy players. They are unaffected by moisture. 


Coming Your Way 


woe lumite plastic fabric 
back-drop, produced by the Chi- 
copee Manufacturing Corp., is said 
to be completely and permanently 
resistant to the ultra-violet rays 
of sunlight which, in time, destroy 
cotton textiles. The fabric is pro- 
duced with woven filaments of 
vinylidene chloride and is used in- 
stead of canvas on the lower parts 
of tennis court screens to prevent 
players on a court from being dis- 
tracted by movements on an ad- 
joining one. The new back-drop 
passes sufficient light to avert 
- shadows which, with canvas, might 
annoy the players. It is unaffected 
by moisture and thus can be rolled 
and stored indefinitely without mil- 
dewing or rotting. The backdrop is 
tear-proof, scuff-proof, and will 
not sag. 


sass» Gab, a new preparation de- 
veloped by the Automotive Divi- 
sion of Motel Supplies, permits 
one to achieve a factory-like paint 
job on any automobile in one hour, 
without the use of brushes or spray 
guns. In a recent demonstration at 
the company’s plant 26 experts saw 
one man apply Dab with a piece 
of cheese cloth and effect in just 
one hour a complete factory-like 
finish on a Buick 5-passenger sedan 
—and all at the cost of $6.00 for 
the quart of the preparation plus 
the one hour labor cost for un- 
skilled labor. As a result of the 
company’s extensive and_ rigid 
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weathermeter tests, Dab is sched- 
uled to be placed on the market 
immediately for consumer con- 
sumption. It will be available in 
the four standard colors, packed 
in quarts, each quart sufficient for 
one complete paint job and sold 
under an unconditional 2-year 
guarantee. 


sess» Strip and selvage cutter, 
a tool that revolutionizes stripping 
and selvage operations in the lay- 
ing of linoleum, is one of the new- 
est products of the Specialties 
Division of the Jersey Carpet 
Corp. The manufacturer claims 


NEW TOOL designed for linoleum work. 


that it makes stripping and selvage 
cutting true, fast and easy. It also 
provides for perfect mitre edges, 
permitting the cutting of one 
linoleum thickness at a time, with 


Resulifal 
Direct pAAduertiving 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D.H.AHREND CO. 
har wou 


Az 16 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn the Last3 Years 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44 ST., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-341) 


Buffalo's largest chain of © 
theaters, with three first- 
run and eight neighbor- 
hood houses, placed 
52.9% of its 1945 ad- 
vertising lineage in the 
Courier-Express. 


You'll find that it’s equal- 
ly good “box office” for 
you to remember that in 
Buffalo 


--- You Need the 


BUFFALO'S ONLY 


MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


packs dramatic punch on sound film! 


Pigs png all the fire and technique 

of the sales manager’s hottest 
sales talk. Use it over and over to in- 
spire distributor and dealer salesmen 
... to increase sales. It is being done, 
with 16mm sound film and RCA 
Sound Film Projectors. 


Or, stage an entire convention on 
sound film ...and present it with tell- 
ing effect . . . in less time, and at a 
much lower expense than by methods 
usually employed. 

One manufacturer, famous for the 
size and character of his distributor 
get-togethers, recently put the meat 
of a whole week’s show on sound 
film. He ran off his convention in a 
single day. Results? Many millions of 
dollars in direct orders, and a high 
order of distributor enthusiasm. Fur- 
thermore, briefs from the film were 


46mm MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


reprinted for use in sales-training 
work throughout the distributor- 
dealer set-up. 


Yes, sound films can be dynamic 
sales tools—when presented by means 
of the finest projection equipment. 
For maximum effect, use an RCA 
PG-201 16mm Sound Film Projector. 
Get vital realism in your show, with 
crisp, brilliant screen images and 
lifelike, full-range sound. Perform- 
ance is comparable in every way to 
professional theatre showings. RCA 
Sound Film Projectors are easy to 
set up, use, and maintain. They give 
plenty of sparkle and power to the 
presentation of your sales story. 


For details address 16mm Motion 
Picture Equipment, Dept. 72-J, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION. CAMDEN. N. J. 
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absolute assurance of a perfect 
mitre fit. For the linoleum retailer, 
t is said to provide an added source 
of profit. It gives him the oppor- 
tunity to make his own stripping 
out of any plain or marbleized 
linoleum remnants he may have in 
stock, and puts him in the unique 
position of being able to offer a 
wide range of designs in custom- 
laid linoleum floors. The instru- 
ment has been molded to fit the 
hand for either right or left-handed 
use. The strip and selvage cutter 
carries two bias-cut, razor-sharp, 
parallel steel blades, each double- 
edged and reversible. 


esses plexiglas musical instru- 
ments, ranging from a grand 
piano to a full set of clarinets, 
have been created by musician Billy 
Glass. Due to the plastic’s light 
weight (one-half that of glass) 
and its low forming temperature 
of 250 degrees Fahrenheit, Mr. 
Glass was able to utilize his simple 


PLEXIGLAS INSTRUMENT: It is immune 
to hot, cold, wet or dry weather. 


home baking oven as the apparatus 
to heat the plastic to forming tem- 
peratures. After heating the plastic, 
he formed the shapes in home-made 


‘wooden molds, then trimmed and 


finished them, adding the necessary 
strings, metal holders and fabrics. 
These modern instruments are un- 
affected by any weather changes in 
contrast to wood violins and clar- 
inets which change tone in extreme 
hot, cold, wet, or dry weather. 
The sparkling tones produced by 
these transparent instruments have 
been compared favorably with 
those produced by conventional 
violins and clarinets. Plexiglas, 
manufactured exclusively by Rohm 
& Haas Co., has found widespread 
applications in such varied fields as 
utomotive design, fashion, home 
urnishings, display merchandising, 
an! medicine. 


mh © 
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GOOD FORMS ARE GOOD: 
BUSINESS! on 


Business forms have an important 
function in every smooth-running 
organization. They bear the burden 
of every-day routine... must remain 
clear and legible through years of 
continued use. Be sure your forms 
meet these rigid requirements. See your printer. He knows all there 
is to know about paper. As an expert, he can tell you the right paper 
for your purpose. We’re sure he will steer you to Rising Bond— 


m | 25% rag 
of 4 weights 


oy envelopes in 6 sizes 
White and 5 colors 


d Excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


When you want to KNOW...go to an expert! 


Rising Papers 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


(fara 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


MERCHANDISE DISPLAYS WITH BEAUTY, FUNCTION AND FORCE 


DISPLAY 
GUILD 


hated * th 
0 prooucts COMPANY 
* 


Point-of-Purchase Displays “powered by” 
Display Guild accelerate sales through the 
use of good mechanics and design. Merchan- 
dise displays are expertly planned and 
Avenue fabricated and include metal stands, cabi- 


FORME 


5-09 57th n 
. queens), New nets, merchandisers and dispensers. Let us 
Elmhurst 


help you plan your post-war displays now. 


Designers and Fabricators of Metal, Plastic and Wood Displays for Counter, Window and Floor + Business Exhibits 
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First Steps In Spotting The Source 


Of Excessive Selling Costs 
BY W. M. FOX - 


Systems Division, Remington Rand Inc. 


The accounting department is primarily engaged in setting 
up a statistical history of the company for tax purposes. But 
the sales department needs a different type of breakdown. 
Until the time when certain specific cost items can be iso- 
lated, there can be no adequate control of sales expense. 


CHART IL 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF SALES DOLLAR AT 
VARYING SALES VOLUMES 
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PROFITLESS "“PROSPERITY:" Adequate control and inspection of sales costs disclose the 
point where the expense of obtaining added business eats up profits. In this example, 


it is assumed fixed costs remain at 50%; profit and expense vary with sales task. 


Sales costs do not just happen, 
They are created by specific actions 
of definite individuals at particular 
times and places. A profit and loss 
statement that shows sales costs are 
so many dollars and such-and-such a 
percentage of sales is “so-what”’ in- 
formation. It does not mean anything 
definite, until one knows what went 
into the total, how, when, where, and 
why. Unless this understanding is 
present, effective control of sales costs 
is out of the question. 

Sales costs are too important a part 
of total costs to be neglected or given 
only cursory attention. They can be 
controlled. They should be controlled. 
The day will come when they must 
be controlled. When that day comes, 
those companies that have not estab- 
lished and used effective control 
mechanisms will take losses they 
might have avoided. Some of these 
companies may be able to take their 
losses and survive. Many others will 
end their histories as additional items 
in a report of business failures. 

Everybody who talks about con- 
trolling his sales costs is not really 
doing so. Too many executives are 
still willing to sanction sales costs 
which are not controlled and which 
are not known to be balanced against 
opportunity and accomplishment. 
There are still people who will lay 
their own sales costs against a tabu- 
lation, or even an average figure. 
There are still executives who will 
authorize or reject proposed expendi- 
tures on almost no information—not 
even that little required to show 
whether the expenditures can be 
profitable. Yet, because they stay 
within a budget however constructed, 
they will maintain that they are ex- 
ercising control of sales costs. They 
are doing nothing of the sort. 

Before sales costs can be controlled, 
they must be known. Most profit and 
loss statements do not present sales 
costs accurately in a form useful to 
management. Accountants are pre- 
occupied with certain accounting con- 
ventions that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will allow for tax purposes. 
They subordinate the preparation of 
reports for management to the prepar- 
ation of historical reports for tax 
purposes. As long as they can get by 
with this, they have no reason to 
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The bigger they are... the harder they fall! 


Easy business and plenty of it is not conducive to good 
salesmanship nor to straight thinking, any more than a 
big meal improves the appetite and sharpens the wit. 


A dozen or two fat orders via the transom and some short 
sighted companies put the brakes on selling and adver- 
tising efforts . . . stalling the “engine” which then gets 
temperamental when it is needed. 


“Why advertise?” they ask. ““We’ll never fill the orders 
we've got.” 


And they’re right! . . . about not filling the orders, we 
mean. 


They'll never fill those orders because they’ll never get 
the chance to... . a good part of the “‘orders”’ they’re 
behind on today aren’t orders at all . . . they are “factors 
of safety”, placed by people who want to make sure that 
theyll get what they want. Instead of ordering one re- 
frigerator or one lathe, they order four, five or six of 


ABP’s 


_. 
— 


BUSINESS 


them. Delivery of one of these cancels the other orders. 
Ten orders shrink to two, and by the time every manu- 
facturer involved in filling these orders cancels his own 
“safety margin” of orders, those eight cancellations have 
multiplied themselves by ten . . . and the bigger they are, 
the harder they fall. If you want an idea of how this works, 
ask your purchasing agent how many orders he places 
to insure delivery of the one needed piece of equipment. 


The executive who looks upon his advertising as a long- 
range builder of acceptance for his company’s product 
and a creator of demand for his company’s trade-mark 
... who keeps up his advertising effort . . . obviously will 
suffer less than he who has released his grip on his market. 


Would you like to see a couple of case histories of 
what happened to companies that discontinued adver- 
tising because they were “oversold”? Would you like to 
have copies of this ad to send to others in your organiza- 
tion? Just drop a note to A.B.P. headquarters and we 
will send them to you. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1S TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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TEACHERS 


Oo) STUDENTS 
HEALTH AND 


CLEANLINESS! 


A recent survey indicates that 81.8% of 
America’s teachers advise their students 
on health and cleanliness ; 71.7% talk to 
students individually. 


In these conferences teachers often dis- 
cuss subjects such as dentifrices, soap 
and tooth brushes, and as a result recep- 
tive pupils exert a tremendous potential 
influence on home buying habits. 

State Teachers Magazines offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity to crack this teacher- 
student-home market. Coverage—na- 
tional, with local appeal.* Advertising 
influence—exceptional, because of edi- 
torial matter of immediate interest to. 
teachers. 


*Write for details. State Teachers 
Magazines, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. 


Georgia C. Rawson, Manager 


Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 


State Teachers 


MAGAZINES 
710,000 Subscribers 


An association of 43 state teachers magazines 


oe 
S BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 


SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


change their approach. If manage- 
ment is willing to get along with re- 
ports from which it is difficult or im- 
possible to pick out sales costs ac- 
curately, quickly, and completely, why 
should anyone else worry? 

The first step in getting control of 
sales costs is to insist upon the 
preparation of financial reports that 
correctly segregate and group all sales 
expenses for comparison and analysis. 
This is well within the power of 
modern accountants. Management 
can have such reports as soon as it 
indicates that it will not do without 
them, because without them its at- 
tempts to control sales costs are sure 
to be piecemeal, futile, or both. If a 
man does not know what a cost is, 
how can he judge whether it be proper 
and necessary ? 

Asking what sales costs should be 
is not like asking the proper length 
of a piece of string. It is like asking 
how long a string is needed to tie a 
package of specific dimensions. The 
right sales cost for any business is the 
sales cost which will produce the 
budgeted volume of sales under con- 
ditions existing during the budget 
period at the lowest total net cost. 


Two Ways to Go Astray 


This is where advocates of selective 
selling, of whom the writer is one, 
often go astray. Non-believers also go 
astray here, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. The latter will sanction almost 
any sales costs in their anxiety to keep 
the factory loaded to capacitv, and so 
they take on too much marginal and 
submarginal volume at high sales 
costs in order to force unit costs to 
the minimum. Advocates of selective 
selling, on the other hand, are in- 
clined to work selling costs too low 
by over-concentration on low sales 
cost business, heedless of the effects 
of their policy on factory load and 
product mix. As in many other things, 


a moderate position that balances the © 


needs of factory and sales organiza- 
tions is best. 

A competent commercial research 
director can, and a competent con- 
troller should, be able to determine by 
statistical analysis what sales budget 
will produce the greatest possible 
profit on the volume of sales forecast 
for the budget period. If the sales 
forecast is accurate (and accurate 
sales forecasting is possible), proper 
cost control can insure profits that 
will be satisfactory to stockholders 
and management without hardship to 
labor or unreasonable prices to cus- 
tomers. 

In financial reports and budgets 
for sales cost (and all other cost) con- 
trol, fixed and variable costs must be 
separated. Chart I shows what can 


happen when they are not separated 
and separately controlled. From a 
break-even point volume (here hypo- 
thetically $6U0,000), profits rapidly 
advance to a maximum and then turn 
downward. In the chart example, 
profits are no greater on a volume of 
$1,000,000 than on $850,000—so that 
the last $150,000 of sales adds noth- 


ing but useless work. 


Why Profits Fall 


The reason for this is apparent in 
Chart II. This chart is simplified by 
the assumption that direct costs (di- 
rect labor and material) remain a 
constant 50% of sales volume and 
fixed costs remain a constant sum in 
dollars. This is not strictly true, but 
the variations can be ignored for the 
purpose at hand. Since unit costs at 
the shipping room door consist of the 
constant direct cost of each unit and 
the decreasing pro rata share of fixed 
cost each unit bears as the number 
of units increases, unit costs continue 
to decline with growing volume. Sell- 
ing costs, however, behave quite differ- 
ently. On the chart, they start at 
8.3% (read scale at left), decline to 
a minimum and then increase to a 
figure of 16% (read scale at right). 
The decline at the beginning is due 
to the spreading of a fixed element 
of cost over an increasing number of 
units. After the minimum has been 
reached, the upturn can be explained 
as a case of the law of diminishing 
returns or as a combination of this 
with the general let-down in eff- 
ciency which usually occurs when 
prospects are good, profits are easy to 
make, and pressure is relaxed. How- 
ever one chooses to explain it, it is 
common knowledge that, while direct 
costs remain substantially constant 
and fixed costs decline with increasing 
volume, sales costs do build up as less 
eager and less accessible and smaller 
customers are sold. There is a point 
at which these costs add to a min- 
imum. That is the point which is the 
proper sales objective. Holding sales 
below this volume restricts profits be- 
cause unit costs are needlessly high. 
Exceeding this volume also restricts 
profit because the added sales cost to 
sell the additional units is greater 
than the reduction in their unit cost. 

This optimum sales volume cannot 
be known unless the cost structure 1s 
accurately known through proper 
accounting records. If they are 
known, control must still be estab 
lished and enforced through proper 
administrative records—a point which 
will be considered shortly. 

The accounting necessary to ¢& 
tablish definite knowledge of sales 
costs—the indispensable prerequisite 
to getting costs under control—will, 
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profitable customer, such as sales calls, 
direct mail promotion, etc. 


3. Sales experience — what he 
bought, when, and at what gross 
profit. 


4. Direct expenses incurred in co- 
operation, etc.—the facts needed to 
set up a profit contribution account. 


With individual records which give 
this information, it is not difficult to 
draw off summaries. One of the most 
valuable of these is a summary which 
shows profit contribution and profit 
contribution percentage by market 
groups. That is to say, tables which 
show for the different industries or 
kinds of distributor sold, how the ac- 
counts and prospects in each con- 
tributed to total profit. The same 
kinds of summaries should be drawn 
up for market areas, customer size as 
measured by financial or other appro- 
priate ratings, size of city or county 
in which located, etc. Bear in mind 
that if you sell to various classes of 
trade, the people in each class who 
buy have to pay the costs of not selling 
the prospects in their group. These 
summaries have great value in auto- 
matically forcing attention upon the 
high profit markets so that they are 
developed to the limit of prudence. 
They also point out the no-profit 
markets in which the negligible profits 
from some customers are dissipated in 
wasted calls on prospects. 


Summaries in a Nutshell 


Typical of such summaries (which 
can be kept in books or trays visibly 
with the more important factors 
charted) is the following: 


Branch A Branch B 


Number of Salesmen 25 ) 
Sales Quota $600,000 $600,000 
Sales Volume 

(12 mo. moving total) 650,000* 925,000* 


Profit Contribution 13,000 108,000 
Cultivated Group 2,700 300 
Customers 900 275 
Average Per Customer 720 3,370 
Standard Deviation 500 1,100 
Percentage of Sales 

Expense 33 23 
Profit Contribution 

Percentage 2 12 


With such a summary as. this, 
properly supported by additional 
tabulations, it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the difference in sales costs 
and in sales performance. Even from 
these few figures, it is apparent that 
both operations are unsound. It is 
evident that Branch A is overstaffed 
with second rate men who are beating 


*Soles for last 12 calendar months. 
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the bushes looking for a lot of small 
orders and spending an _ inordinate 
amount of time and money cultivating 
doubtful prospects. Branch B, on the 
other hand, is understaffed with a few 
supersalesmen who handle about 50 
accounts apiece, most of whom they 
are selling—and neglecting all pros- 
pects so that their competitors are be- 
coming entrenched with people whose 
business this branch may want badly 
two or three or five years hence. It 
should be explained in justification of 
the high sales cost that this is an or- 
ganization working on a compensa- 


tion plan that involves a liberal base 
pay against a quota and a high per- 
centage on sales over quota. Study of 
underlying tables and the contrasts 
they present points out other bases of 
sales and sales cost control which can 
strengthen both branches. 

By establishing and controlling 
sales and sales expense budgets 
through adequately analyzed and 
signalled visible records, management 
is able to operate by exception, in- 
creasing costs here for development 
or other purposes and reducing them 
elsewhere to eliminate waste. 


an industry contributing 
to the stability of the 
Fort Wayne market 


New Fruehauf stainless steel van... 
lighter in weight and stronger in body. 


employs over 1100 workers. 


... FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Right: Fruehauf Fort Wayne plant 


@ Diversification of Fort Wayne industries is indicated by 
the fact that FRUEHAUF TRAILERS are built in Fort 
Wayne. Contributing to lower cost transportation — new 
models are constantly being engineered, developed, and 
built to better serve the nation’s needs. Use of stainless 
steel, hi-tensile steel, and other materials for low-cost 
hauling designed for lesser weight—all point to continued 
expansion of production in the future. 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrier to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne six days a week. 


* 
Che News-Sentinel 


Gorn Wayne's “Good Euening : Newspaper 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 


e NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


: 
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"A Pen For Your Thoughts" 


“Your Write Angle Is The Right 
Angle” slogans the advertising theme 
of the new Hamilton Ross Jetflow 
Ball Pen, the first of this type with 
a retractable ball point. Manufactured 
by the Hamilton Ross Jetflow Corp., 
the new “guaranteed for always” 
pen has been launched with a $1,000,- 
000 advertising campaign being 
directed by M. M. Owen, Inc., New 
York City. Beginning with national 
magazines and magazine sections in 
leading newspapers in New York 
City, Chicago, and Los Angeles, the 
campaign will include a large appro- 
priation of black and white space in 
newspapers throughout the country. 
Full page advertisements are being 
used in The Saturday Evening Post, 


Collier’s, Liberty, Life, Time and 
others. Full color advertisements have 
been placed in the gravure sections of 
the newspapers. Plans also call for 
use of business publications and radio. 

About a million pens will be manu- 
factured during the first year and 
marketed first through department 
stores, later via stationery, jewelry, 
drug, and radio stores. The Jetflow 
Pen, which has been tested by the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
is available in gold and black, all 
gold, all silver, blue and gold, plum 
and gold. All models retail for $10 
with no federal tax. 


New Formula 


cme 
Seasonal promotion of Super Pyro 


" © anti-rust, anti-freeze is being launched 


To Small Manufacturers of Branded Products... 


DANGER AHEAD! 


Yes, plenty of danger ahead . . . 


You are pretty upset about the present-day situation. So 
are we. What with price controls and allocations on one sidv. 
strikes on the other and shortages squeezing you from every 
direction . .. it's pretty tough to de business these days. Surc. 
there are plenty of orders. But there just isn't enough pro- 
duction. And that spells D-A-N-G-E-R. 


Ves, there are plenty of orders now. Consumers are buy 
ing all of your product they can get their hands on . . 

today. But face the facts. There is little choice today for the 
consumer. The big, nationally known advertised brands 
are stil scarce on retailers’ shelves. Anything goes today. 
Yes, people are buying your product .. . but they are not 
buying your brand. And that's bad . . . for you. When Amer- 
tea wakes up some morning and finds it can buy all it wants 
of the big name brands ... where will your brand be then? 


Will they love you in December 
as they did in May? 


Vet there is one big factor in your favor today. Your mey- 
chandise is on retailers’ shelves. You've got the break of a 
lifetime. Your products are rubbing elbows with the 
nation’s most advertised goods. Just think back to the 
1930's. Remember how tough it was to get distribution? 
Hew you had to spend a small fortune in advertising? 
How you had to beg on your knees to get grocers and 
druggists to stock your lineP 


Today you're sitting pretty 


Today your goeds are where you want them ... on retailers 
shelves. Consumers can see them .. . and ask for them. But 
are you taking advantage of your opportunity to keep your 
goods on those shelves .. . tomorrow? Or are you losing 
out on the one big chance to establish a brand name because 
you are waiting . . . waiting until things open up . . . waiting 
for full production . . . waiting for things to get back to 
“normal”? If you are you are heading for trouble. 


SIGNED... 


Do you see the danger ? 


Do you sce what's going to happen the day production 
difficulties end? When that day comes .. 6 months or 12 
months from oow .. . the big manufacturers with the lead- 
ing, advertised, big-name brands will get off in a rush . . . 
and start crowding you off those shelves. Retailers will 
start yelling for the advertised brands . . . because the public 
—“YOUR" public—will be yelling for them again. 


Time is running out 


We ask you to do something today while there 1s still time 
to protect tomorrow's sales. This is a screwball era of 
shortages and sellers’ markets. But it won't last. Just ask 
the men who make aluminum pots and pans, or fountain 
pens, or cigarette lighters, or amall radios. Just ask them 
about a seller's market 


That's why we strongly urge that you, the small manulac- 
turer, get your brand name over to the public today. Not 
tomorrow, not next year but mou. It takes time, and time 
is running out. It will be too late when there are no more 
shortages, when competition becomes frantic, and big busi- 
ness cuts loose with its millions for sales and advertising 
and pushes your brand aside. Only advertised brands will 
survive. Unknown brands will dic. 


Now is the time to act 


That's why we ask that you get im touch with any recognized 
advertising agent. Let him plan to sell your brand name 
to the public teday . . before it’s too late. A reputable 
advertising agency will tell you, without obligation, how 
you can put advertising to work for you now . .. in face of 
current shortages . . . without aggravating delivery-hungry 
distributors, jobbers and dealers. What's more .. . they will 
tell you how you can establish your brand name without 
spending a fortune. 


There's danger ahead. Now is the time to do something 


Deutsch & Shea, Inc., New York City, this full page advertisement in 


The New York Times urges manufacturers to seek help from any advertising agency. Mats 


and proofs are offered for reprint; ANPA and ABP are giving it further circulation. 
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WILLIE THE PENGUIN SAYS: 


MORNING-AFTER MOUTH? 
SWITCH FROM “HOTS” TO KOOLS 
FOR THAT CLEAN KOOL 

TASTE IN YOUR MOUTHI 


PICK UP SOME KOOLS TODAY! 


WILLIE THE PENGUIN .. . says it 
for Kool cigarettes in the new news- 


paper, radio and car card campaign. 


this fall by U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals and includes newspapers, nation- 
al magazines, outdoor posters, and 
business magazines. 

Copy theme of the drive is keyed 
to a new Super Pyro formula that 
“packs extra anti-freeze protection 
into every drop,” and “gives new free- 
dom from odor.” 

Newspaper insertions will be run 
in 139 dailies in 127 dealer cities and 
towns. Copy measuring 336 lines will 
utilize a series of original comic draw- 
ings by cartoonist Hoff. Advertise- 
ments will break concurrently with 
cold weather in various markets 
throughout the country, and will 
appear on the average of once a week 
through to the first of the year. 

The Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier’s also will carry one-half page, 
four-color space units beginning this 
month, with copy stressing the prod- 
uct’s new formula and the new purple 
and gold container. 

In addition, 24-sheet poster adver- 
tising will be utilized at strategic 
points in over 250 dealer cities and 
towns, and a schedule of black and 
one-color insertions is planned for 
nine business publications. Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, Inc., handles the 


account. 


Say It With Fleurins 


A new monetary unit, called the 
“fleurin,” has “been “officially adopt- 
ed” as the standard currency for all 
future overseas flowers-by-wire eX- 
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Farmers Advertise ? 


In the Midwest they use The Weekly Kansas City Star. 
Small town implement dealers, poultry men, hatcheries, 
cattle raisers and real estate men also use The Weekly 
Star in advertising to farmers. 


Here’s a record of classified advertising carried in 1945 
by The Weekly Star and by the second Kansas farm paper 
and the second Missouri farm paper: 


No. of N»©. of 
Ads. Lines 


The Weekly Star (52 Issues) 22,425 119,884 
2d Kansas Farm Paper (26 Issues) 3,132 38,183 
2d Missouri Farm Paper (26 Issues) 2,608 39,157 


Among men who know Midwestern farmers best it’s The 
Weekly Star seven to one. 


Ask your advertising agent 

if any other farm publication 
covers the Middle West so 
thoroughly, so cheaply. 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


409,338 Paid-in-Advanee Subseribers 
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THE WATERMARK IS YOUR 
Guillig guididsile 


@ There are several fine letterhead papers. 
Each, however, is made from cotton fibre... 
the more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. 


@ That's why all Fox River papers specify 
the exact cotton fibre content in the water- 
mark, 


@ Today, when you sign your mail, examine 
the watermark of your present letterhead 
paper. If it doesn’t specify cotton fibre, the 
amount of cotton fibre and who made it, 
check with your printer, lithographer or en- 
graver. He'll be glad to recommend a Fox 
River paper with the correct cotton fibre con- 
tent for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


418-] S. Appleton Street © Appleton, Wisconsin 
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PEANUT VENDOR .. . “Bonnie,” mascot of Circus Foods, Inc., promotes the 
new firm's first product, “Circus Peanuts." The tan-bark type of campaign ties 


in with "big top" red and white packages branded by a little blue elephant. 


change via Florists Telegraph De- 
livery Association. Florists of North 
and South America only will continue 
to exchange flowers on the basis of 
the Yankee dollar. Worldwide service 
between all other points, recently 
established, will be in terms of fleu- 
rins, an arbitrary medium of exchange 
created to simplify fluctuating cur- 
rency headaches which beset many of 
the foreign countries involved. 

The new monetary system for in- 
ternational trade was created at a 
special operations meeting in the 
Detroit offices of the Flowers Insti- 
tute. British and Continental officials 
of the new overseas service met with 
J. M. Besemer, general manager of 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Associa- 


*, 


tion. International Telegraph Flor- 
ists, Inc., is the new official name of 
the separate corporation originally 
capitalized by F. T. D. 

The fleurin is pegged to the Swiss 
franc, and will roughly equal the 
American quarter. Monthly adjust- 
ment for fluctuating foreign curren- 
cies will be made in member florists’ 
accounts at their own continental 
clearing house. 

Three clearing house units are in 
operation at Zurich, Switzerland, 
London, and Detroit. Overseas trade 
is financed through special “inter- 
flora” accounts established at all three 
points, with the Swiss Bank Corp., 
Lloyds’ and Westminster Bank, and 
at the National Bank of Detroit. 


JEWEL LIKE . . . Jewelite is material of the brush produced by the Pro-Phy- 
Lac-Tic Co. and promoted by this Einson-Freeman Co. lithograph for point-of-sale 
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Carnegie-Illinois Demonstrates New 


Hopper Car to 2,000 Railroad Brass Hats 


Through a road show set up in 10 of the Nation's lead- 
ing railroad centers, Carnegie-lllinois induced key men 
in rail transportation to listen to the story about a brand 
new light-weight freight car made of Cor-Ten steel. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
salesmen don’t sell freight cars, but 
when they have one built and set out 
to merchandise it, as they did early 
this year, they go about it like ex- 
perts. Their reason for this particular 
sales effort was, of course, that their 
customers—the car builders—do sell 
many freight cars. 

So when the Railroad Research 
Bureau of United States Steel Cor- 
poration Subsidiaries developed and 
built a new light-weight hopper car 
for them of U.S.S. Cor-Ten steel, the 
Market Development Division of 
Carnegie-Illinois had a market to de- 
velop. This is how they did it. 

Everybody knows, naturally, that 
you don’t take a 33,500-pound hopper 
car around to the president of a rail- 
road and demonstrate it as though it 
were an electric sweeper. But that’s 
precisely what Carnegie - Illinois 
Market Development Division Man- 
ager Robert J. Ritchey did. 


The Car Is the Road-Show 


Starting on April 2 in Roanoke, 
Va., where the car was built by 
another U. S. Steel subsidiary, Vir- 
ginia Bridge Co., Carnegie-IIlinois 
took its brand new hopper car into 
the Nation’s top 10 railroad centers. 
They invited 3,583 key railroad off- 
cials—presidents, vice-presidents in 
charge of traffic and operations, gen- 
eral managers, freight transportation 
superintendents, and others, plus car 
builders and car specialty manufac- 
turers, to come and see it. And of 
these, 2,033 accepted the invitation. 

Carnegie-Illinois’ selling point was 
that this light-weight Cor-Ten car 
makes it possible to retire old cars 
with considerable deadweight. By us- 
ing modern arc-welding with the com- 
paratively new high-strength U.S.S. 
Cor-Ten steel, Carnegie-Illinois pro- 
duced a new coal hopper car that was 
6,459 pounds lighter than the stand- 
ard carbon steel car. 

But even with such a strong sales 
argument and the decision made to 
toad-show the car, there were still 
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many obstacles. First, the steel com- 
pany particularly wanted top railroad 
executives to see the car, as well as 
key officials of the firms which built 
cars and parts for cars. No complete 
list of just such people was at hand. 
There was the question of where 
to show it. A study of railroad maps 
showed 10 key cities in Carnegie- 
Illinois sales territory were strong- 
holds of the rail industry. These are 
Roanoke, Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, St. Paul, St. Louis 
and, of course, Chicago. Showings 
were scheduled for these cities. 
Managers of all Carnegie-II|linois 
district sales offices helped to compile 
lists of top management men to in- 
vite. Using lists furnished by these 
offices, 300 to 400 invitations were 
issued for each showing. Printed, 
semi-formal invitations to executives 
(inviting them to bring their asso- 
ciates) were followed up in advance 
by each district sales office explaining 
purpose and nature of the showing. 


leigh 
Weighs 3%) Tons Less 


3 46 BLT 3 46 | 
Set eee geen ae 


THREE AND A QUARTER TONS LESS: In Roanoke . . 


and seven other cities, railroad men responded to Carnegie- 


Pittsburgh . . . 


Hauls 3% fons Nore 
Tiras Dead Weight into Dohars 


To tie in with the project an ex- 
tensive program of press coverage was 
worked out by J. Carlisle MacDon- 
ald, assistant to chairman, United 
States Steel Corp., and all of United 
States Steel’s district public relations 
offices co-operated to secure local 
press coverage. 

In each city on the hopper car’s 
itinerary, the showing was staged by 
the Market Development Division. 
Each showing was held in a conveni- 
ently located passenger terminal, with 
the exception of New York where the 
car was exhibited on the private car 
siding of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Each showing was for two days, ex- 
cept for Chicago and St. Louis where 
it remained for three days. 

To provide easy access to the car, 
stainless steel steps and platform were 
designed and built from which visitors 
could see inside. Adequate lighting 
was always arranged; spotlights were 
used. The car was repainted several 
times during the tour and was always 
washed before exhibited. Technical 
data were painted on the sides of the 
car. 

Visitors were requested to sign 
guest registration cards at the site of 
the showing, and were presented with 
a booklet about the car. Representa- 
tives of the steel company’s Railroad 
Division and its High-Strength Steel 
Division were on hand to answer 


. Philadelphia . . 


Illinois’ invitation to come down to the siding to see the newest thing in freight 
cars. Not only does it weigh 3'/, tons less—it hauls 3'/, tons more payload. 
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5000 Watts, full time 
1420 Kilocycles 


---for the 
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DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND ) 
MOLINE. E. MOLINE 


QUAD-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
a 


Since 1943, Hooper surveys have 
shown that only WOC delivers 
the Quad - Cities —the largest 
metropolitan area between Chi- 
cago and Omaha; and between 
Minneapolis and St. Louis. It’s 
the 40th retail market in the 
nation, with approximately 
218,000 population. 


ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40 MARKET 


iS DELIVERED ONLY 


DAVENPORT. IOWA 
B. J. PALMER, President 
BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


5000 WATTS~—1420 Kc. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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questions, along with representatives 
of the local district sales office. 

Use of registration cards permitted 
comparison of those actually attend- 
ing with the list of those invited, al- 
lowing for a follow-up on those who 
had not been present. Follow-up was 
in the form of a letter, enclosing 
a copy of the booklet, expressing 
Carnegie-Illinois’ regret that the in- 
dividual could not attend. Itinerary 
of the car from that point was given 
and the suggestion made that the car 
be seen at a forthcoming showing in 
another city. This gesture won very 
favorable response and later check-ups 
revealed that substantial numbers did 
see the car in other cities. 

Last of the 10 showings was in 
Chicago from June 19 to 21. Shortly 
thereafter, however, a new brake was 
installed on the car which further 
reduced its weight, so another exhibit 
was arranged for the 1,000 top-flight 


executives attending the conven:ion 
of the Mechanical Purchases and 
Stores Division of the Association of 
American Railroads held in Chicago 
from August 7 to 9. 

Promotion of this patricular car 
within Carnegie-Illinois included ex- 
tending invitations to all salesmen to 
attend the showing nearest them, the 
invitation being made through the 
regular company newsletter Js This 
New to You? 

Following each showing, the 
Market Development Division pre- 
pared a personalized album of the ex- 
hibition for the district sales manager 
of the area in which it had been held. 
This was permanently bound and in- 
cluded samples of all promotional 
material used, a complete list of those 
invited and those who attended, about 
a dozen informal photographs of the 
event, and clippings of all publicity 
received in local newspapers. 


A FLYING “FRONT OFFICE" 


You can take your sales conference aloft in the Douglas “Ex- 
ecutive,” known to the Army as the C-47 and to civilian air travelers 
as the DC-3. This plane provides office space, living quarters and a 
conference room for 18 persons. It’s equipped with cabinets, tables, 
sofas (convertible to beds), individual reading lights, buffet, rest 
room, and a powerful radio receiver. 


A manufacturer, one of the first 12 companies to place an order 
for this $115,000 ship, plans to pick up eight to 15 dealers and fly 
them into the factory for weekly meetings. This steps up executive 
business to air travel speeds. For dealers, you can substitute branch 
managers. territorial representatives and other important field men 
as likely passengers for privately owned executive planes. 


An oil company with widespread petroleum properties and sales 
territories plans to use its “Executive” to fly top management men to 
its properties, to bring technicians together, and to make all sorts of 
contacts quickly with people, which otherwise would be time-consum- 
ing, expensive, and generally difficult. 
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news papers- 


NO USE TURNING 


CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may if You 
be doing just that. | Manufacture 
There’s a 7 billion and Sell 


dollar market you] COSMETICS 


could encourage 
simply by letting these people know 


you’d welcome their business. For — 


the Negro looks to his race press 
for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro papers can earn his con- 
fidence, good will and regular 
patronage. 

But whether your product is cos- 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write 
to Interstate United Newsnapers, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, for 
the facts on the success storics built 
out of reaching this great and grow- 
ing market through advertising. 
Write now! 
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YOUR OPEN DOOR TO HOSPITALITY 
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3 POT 0$ 5% 


Unsurpassed in Gx I0 gs 
Quality at any Price” Beko: 


j “C D NEGATE CHARGE NO EXTRAS OF ANY KIND i 
Gyze EA. in 100 Lots MOUNTED 
Suze EA. in 1000 Lots ENLARGEMENTS 


POST CARDS or 4°x5's 
$22.00 per 1000 Lots 


» Photographers _ New Yor! 


WE ADVERTISE" 


30°x 40" 53.85 EA. j 
20°x 30° $2.50 EA. | 
24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 

“THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PHOTOGRAPHER“ 

WRITE DEPT. 15 
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Dairymen Pool Efforts in 
Drink-More-Milk Drive 


Starting with a fund of $350,000 administered by the Cali. 
fornia Dairy Advisory Board, Golden State milk producers 
are not only advertising cooperatively, but are getting 
many individual producers to tie into the campaign. 


The dairy industry emerged from 
the war years with an_ interesting 
oroblem: It had gained sales and at 
che same time lost customers. 

It lost customers for all its prod- 
ucts, even milk, but most of all for 
dutter and cheese and ice cream, and 
is for whipped cream, people just 
ibout forgot its existence. Not only 
2s0orer households but middle and 
ipper class ones learned to use mar- 
gerine and it is now so respectable 
‘hat you see it served frankly un- 
colored. Many people who were just 
retting acquainted with cheese for 
lessert when the war came have got 
wut of the habit of buying it. Now, 
when they might return to butter 
and cheese and ice cream, prices are 
high and that makes another reason 
for doing some selling. 


Consumers and Milk 


California producers and distribu- 
tors of dairy products have an addi- 
tional angle: In this state it is far 
more profitable for them to sell 
market milk and market cream than 
manufactured dairy foods made from 
the milk. They want to sell the con- 
sumer first of all on drinking milk, 
and with the human population up 
nearly 2,000,000 in this state, and the 
cow population lagging way behind, 
they are in a pretty good position to 
vell most of their product in fresh 
liquid form, rather than manufac- 
tured, except in the flush spring 
season. There is even a movement in 
this state to try to level off the peaks 
by staggering calf production so to 
speak—which sounds reasonable for 
a region with year-round mild or 
warm climate. 

But in the meantime, until cows 
can be sold on the staggering idea, 
there will be peaks, and soon when 
the Government tapers off its patron- 
age of the dairy industry, there will 
be surpluses. 

Preparing for this emerging period 
as far back as two years ago, the 
California dairy industry legislated 
and set up a co-operative education, 


research and promotional program 
under the State Department of Agri- 
culture, similar to some of the fruit 
co-operatives which provided for as- 
sessment of producers, handlers and 
producer-handlers. 

The current year, first year of the 
co-operative, raised $350,000 which 
is administered by the California 
Dairy Industry Advisory Board under 
supervision of the Director of Agri- 
culture. Of the sum raised, $150,000 
is allocated to advertising, the rest is 
going into research and education. A 
similar sum doubtless will be avail- 
able during the remaining four years 
of the program as legislated. 

Now, $150,000 isn’t a very big 
budget for a _ state-wide program, 
particularly when starting from 
scratch; many individual firms have 
more to spend. So the Board, headed 
by Richard J. Werner, worked out 
a scheme for getting the whole dairy 
industry, producer and distributor, 
behind the co-operative campaign 
with the dual purpose of making the 
campaign more effective and at the 
same time permitting individual firms 
to tie in with it and enjoy its ad- 
vantages. They rang in individual 
firms by allowing them to buy, or 
sponsor, some of its advertising in a 
unique experiment. It works like this: 


Budget for Creative Work 


Although they knew they did not 
have as much money as a really effec- 
tive state-wide program would re- 
quire, the Dairy Advisory Board 
never-the-less planned one on a large 
scale, taking in outdoor _ posters 
(something new in dairy advertising 
in this region), car cards, newspaper 
advertising and radio, as ‘well as the 
usual dealer point of sale material 
and supporting incidental copy. 

They boldly sank a large portion 
of the first year’s budget into the 
initial creative art work and planning. 
“going all out,” as Mr. Werner aa 
it, to produce something unusual. 
Board did the groundwork advertit 
ing which was the first lap ot the 
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campaign, popularizing the newly 
adopted seal of the industry. This 
consists of a smiling farmer and an 
attractive cow in head-and-shoulder, 
shou! der-to-shoulder view surrounded 
by the slogan in red: CALIFORNIA 
pAIRY PRODUCTS—FOR LIFE. Below 
in small black type is: “California 
Dairy Industry Advisory Board.” 
When fairly widespread consumer 


cars and busses in Oakland. 

Arden Farms in Southern Cali- 
fornia turned over a great many of its 
outdoor boards to the Bloom of 
Health poster, as did other com- 
panies in the South—Golden State, 
Beverly Dairies, Adohr, and others. 
Challenge Cream and Butter Asso- 
ciation placed the industry seal on 
hundreds of its three-sheet posters. 


In addition, several hundred smali- 
er dairy organizations, distributors or 
handlers or both, are sponsoring car 
cards. Lithographed seals of the in- 
dustry are in stores all over the State; 
decals of the seal are on refrigerators 
in stores, on windows, on milk truck 
windows and any other appropriate 
surface, and associations and com- 
panies have put the same industry 


rs acceptance of the seal had been ef- Hage’s, in San Diego, put up a full seal on their letterheads. 

fected, the Board launched the second showing of car cards in the San Calling the idea frankly an experi- 

g part of its program, build-up on the Diego area. Teakwood Dairies, Bak- ment, Mr. Werner has great hopes 
. value of dairy products in general. _ersfield, used the Advisory Board’s for the long-term results which he 

, This was launched in September, to art on its painted bulletins. believes will prove cumulative. 

be followed up in a month or two 
- with the third part: advertising of ipa a a ae a ee ee ae 
ry specific dairy products. 
st By the time it reached its second ° 
ne phase, the Board was getting low on if you were selecting only ONE paper 
mr funds. They had the art work and 
the ideas, but not the budget they in the Bakin Industr 
* called for. So they sold individual g y. dig 
ch dairy companies and industry groups 
mm on sponsoring portions of the cam- | How Would You Determine Which One to Buy? 
™ paign, featuring their own firm | 
ri- names. This added $50,000 at least | Woyldn't you ask... (2) READERSHIP, Bakers Weekly is the 
00 IR only Baking Industry magazine main- 

. " . . taining a large, full-time editorial staff of 
A ® OA Y Pp How does your circulation wees specialists for every phase of the In- 
. \ the Industry's purchasing power?"; dustry . . . from editor-engineers who 
il- ow (7) work with bakers to promote production 
ars Q P (2 2 "How do you attract and hold efficiencies to the Sales Forum which 

s) é A . ot covers, editorially, complete merchan- 
. & oe your readers?"; dising help to the baker. 

8 wd “What is th f Bakers Weekly is the only bakers’ publi- 
m, x . at is the true measure of your cation with its own Washington Bureau 
om Pr) rates?” and full-time staff. The Weekly Wash- 
ve ” ington Report is looked to for authentic 
led information by the Industry. 
ut ? Bakers Weekly is the only publication 
“99 j with its own Experimental Laboratory 
ITy | (1) CIRCULATION. The census lists 18,000 and Bakery. This is unusual equipment 
or, FOR LIFE | bakeries, but also shows that less than to find on a “trade paper”, but no other 
ign 10,000 do more than 90% of the busi- source of editorial matter generates any- 
the ness. The Bakers Weekly ABC statement where near as much interest among 

¢ _ of June 30, 1946, shows a net paid circu- progressive bakers or is as much practi- 
the sod the budget for the month of Sep lation of 12,731. Subscribers represent cal help to Bakers Weekly advertisers. 
ms tember alone—and the sponsors are over 90% of the entire purchasing 
ad- said to be delighted with the response. power. For all practical purposes this (3) RATES. Bakers Weekly rates are the 
ual The reinforcements permitted addi- circulation gives the advertiser complete highest in “a: pati only po 
¢ 2 F ' coverage. Bakers Weekly alone h per page Imes ). is rate, plus 
or ee of 250 twenty-four-sheet posters 100% yee of the 96. sccm the largest advertising revenue and the 
1a with an attractive theme— Dairy baking companies having 2 or more plants highest subscription rate, provide the 
ris: Foods for the Bloom of Health’— and which represent 33% of the 2-billion peor ye ty se yg Meng ating = 
rj 1 i i dollar bakery business. Bakers Weekl OTIaS JOD TR CNS NSTe. SERS ROW Hanes 
ag he ee girl “e a a pono Renee at vat a. a aire = Weekly is able to deliver the highest 
—Te ’ spite the a ok salers and retailers doing above $50,000 degree of reader interest among the 
miniature of t le industry seal. e in volume and with progressive retailers most — — of the most 
not sponsor added his firm or group name. under that amount. These two groups pe testers bakers, which is all you are 
fec- In addition, there were 19 painted account for 58% of the total volume. STORIES SS Of ERY HItee. 
re- boards with the same art work. The Bakers Weekly is subscribed for by the 
ard uae Pig eae 4 important bakery supply houses from FR 
. poster in miniature was reproduce whom smaller bakeries purchase practi- EE 
irge on 3,000 car cards in all the main cally everything. 
ters cities of California. Starting the last Pa ae ane ia 
in reek j ; a “ opies of “The Baking Industry and How 
) ri week in September a 30 day we to Sell It" are available on request to 
‘i paper program was added, with dis- | manufacturers and their agencies who 
rr play space in all publications using | are interested in the Baking Industry. 
= color | 
son The San Francisco Milk Industry 8 Q 7 E a 5 
. ” it 
the (consisting of both producer and 
ing. handler groups) went all out for the ADR o 
guts J Utdeor postings and car cards, with DK ABC) 
The 4 tu! showing of both. Alameda 
tis- Milk Dealers Association took on a THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
the full lowing of the cards in street 4S West 45th Street, New York 19,N.Y. 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III, 
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Leading 
PREFERRED 


CITY 
OF THE 


MONTH 


Sales Management’s 1946 re- 
tail sales and services fore- 
casts have placed Akron at the 
top of the preferred cities in 
Ohio each month. 


Here are the figures. The first col- 
umn, “City Index,” shows how Akron’s 
month compares with the same month 
of the year 1939. 110, for example, 
would forecast a 10% gain over the 
last normal and last official census 
year, The second column, “City Na- 
tional Index,” relates Akron’s change 
to the national change. Figures over 
100 indicate Akron’s increase over the 
national average. The third column 
shows in millions of dollars the ex- 
pected total of Retail Sales. 


1946 City City $ 
by months Index Nat'l Millions 
134.6 19.50 
134.6 18.75 
133.0 20.75 
131.0 22.00 
132.5 25.00 
129.2 26.00 
127.1 25.25 
123.6 25.35 
131.4 27.00 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York + Philadelphia + Chicago 
Cleveland « Los Angeles + Atlanta 


Shop Talk 


The Man on the Cover: He's ‘Thomas H. Young, able adve: 
tising director for the United States Rubber Co., newly electe: 
chairman of the Association, of National Advertisers. Young ha: 
roamed about within the corporate limits of U. S. Rubber for 30 years 
having started there in 1916 as manager of the Trade Record Depart 
ment, Later he became sales promotion manager for the Tire Divisio: 
and served in that capacity until he enlisted for World War | 
hecame a second lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. 


When he returned to the company in 1918, his sales promotio: 
talents were transferred to the company’s Branch Store Department 
By 1921 he had jumped into the presidency of the Goodyear India 
Rubber Co., a subsidiary. Five years later he returned to advertising 
and sales promotion in the parent company. In 1936 he was assigned 
to handle sales development for the Footwear and Clothing Division, 
where both advertising and sales promotion fell under his hand, took 
over advertising directorship for the entire corporation in 1939. 


Like many another top man in the 1946 world of selling and 
advertising, Young got his start as a salesman. He once sold cookies 
in his native Boston. 


Chats with subscribers indicate that many would like to see more articles 
in SM dealing with public speaking. Will do. There's one coming up in 
November on “How Not to Be Nervous When You Make a Speech” 

. and another scheduled for a later date on "Two Dozen Ways to Put 
an Audience to Sleep.” 


- 


The Search for Management Talent: I’ve just started to 
read a pre-publication copy of a hefty new book (540 pages) called 
“Executive Ability, Its Discovery and Development,” by Glen U. 
Cleeton and Charles W. Mason. Author Cleeton is director of the 
Division of Humanistic and Social Studies at Carnegie Institute, 
Author Mason a former assistant professor of psychology at Carnegie. 
The book is to be published by The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio ($4.50). Without having completed even Chapter IV, I recom 
mend it to you. It will be more extensively reviewed in SALES MAN 
AGEMENT for November 1. Some interesting chapter headings: “Ex 
ecutive Qualities,” “Rating Executive Qualities,” ‘““Tests of Executive 
Ability,” “Prediction of Executive Success,” “Executive Training.” 


Can We Make the Honeymoon Last?: Top feature in this 
issue—‘Are Buyers Just Taking It Away—Or Are They Being 
Sold?”, the article which reports Nash’s plan for making a complete 
selling presentation on each car in the face of a sellers’ market- 
was deliberately chosen. The sales world looks thoughtful, admits 
need for return to fundamentals, but does little to fill the void where 
salesmanship used to be. And such a condition forecasts heavy going 
for many a company when buyers no longer line up for deliveries. 


Here and there, however, astute sales managers are hammering 
hard at the idea of getting their salesmen to act not only as orde1 
takers, but to take the care to see that the customer is satisfied. V. R. 
Martin, g. s. m. for Maytag, for example, last month sent a special 
message to the field under the head “Demonstrate Every Maytag 
You Sell.” 


In it he pointed out that a large proportion of present-day salcs 
are coming from good-will created over the years by the company s 
long-standing policy of making sure every owner was fully instructe: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


in all of the product's features and taught to wash clothes properly. 
Some dealers, today, he says, are even permitting purchasers to take 
a crated washer home without a single followup—to uncrate, to 
explain its sales points, to tell the owner how to care for it. 


And he winds up with a warning that unless every machine is 
properly demonstrated today, there will come a tomorrow when the 
dealer will find himself without the cushion of good-will which can 
be so priceless when competition stiffens and price objections are 
once more a primary source of sales resistance. 


All of this probably comes under the head of “*Post-Sellers’-Market 
Planning’’—and there ought to be a lot more of it going on. 


Salesmen's Clubs Come to Life: Many @ salesman’s “club” 
and honor awards system suspended during the war years. Now, in recog- 
nition of the need of strong incentives as a factor in maintaining pace 
and nurturing morale on the sales force, they're reviving. Example: New 
York Life Insurance Co., for 49 years sponsors of clubs and club con- 
ferences, resumes annual club meetings. 


Family Album: ‘That first rate story on page 60 of this issue 
telling why Sherwin-Williams imported 10,000 live flies and turned 
them loose in Cleveland’s Public Hall during the Mid-America 
Exposition, was written by an interesting and fluent young man by 
the name of Maxwell Riddle who has only very lately become the 
Cleveland “pink thumb tack” on SM’s map of field editors. 


Ohio-born Maxwell Riddle, after graduation from the University 
of Arizona in 1929, briefly taught at a private Arizona boys’ school, 
then moved over into publishing. He’s been writing and reporting 
ever since. At one time he was turf editor for NEA service, joined 
the Cleveland Press in 1938 where is still serving as “dog and 
outdoors” editor. In fact, any time a two or four-footed animal, or a 
bird creates news in Cleveland, Max is sure to be there. He’s a 
breeder of field dogs himself—mostly English springer spaniels, is the 
author of a book on this breed. He’s judged dog shows and field trials 
in the United States and Canada. He even trains trick dogs. 


Quiet, soft-spoken Mr. Riddle has a wide range of interests and 
his head is invariably occupied with half a dozen ideas in this or 
that state of development, almost: all of them good, and at least 
half of them original. He’s secretary of the Cleveland Farmers 
Club, director of the Western Reserve Kennel Club, president of 
the Ravenna Kennel Club. He edits a church paper, found time 
within the last year to write a pamphlet called “Ahead Lies Better 
Living,” published by the Cleveland Press as a contribution to a 
neighborhood rehabilitation and conservation campaign. Has two 
children, Betsy (10) and Henry (8). 


The Compleat Salesman: Dr. James F. Bender, director of the 
National Institute for Human Relations, sends along this brief 
statement of his conception of an all-around salesman: 


"| Like to See a Salesman—Smile sincerely . . . Keep his clothes neat 

. Shake hands warmly without crushing any bones . . . Speak gently 

. Hold his promises inviolate . . . Show enthusiasm for his company 
. . « Believe in his products or services . . . Improve himself . . . Serve 
his clients’ best interests . . . Listen graciously ... Plug away on dark 
days and bright . . . Cultivate his sense of humor . . . Be a good family 
man ... Stand by his boss . . . Pull his weight as a good neighbor . 
Say his prayers . . . Read good books . . . Take care of his health .. . 
Make a new friend every day ... And... Be a good fellow.” 


Dr. Bender, like most of us, is an admirer of championship form. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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123,000 
PEOPLE. 


°" PARADE 
TO 
TRADE 


in GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Greenville is the trading 
center for a 10 mile area 
of 123,000 people .. . heart 
of S. C.’s leading county, 
1945 Retail Sales $73,645,- 
000° .. . buying point for 
711,711 people living with- 
in 50 miles. It’s a top- 
notch “A” schedule market. 


Greenville Aews 
GREENVILLE PIEDMONT 


Total Daily Circulation 
75,453 

103% Family Coverage 

Greenville County 
62% Average Family Coverage 
in 8 Surrounding Counties 
with 1945 retail sales of 
$165,687,000 
*Sales Management Estimates—1945 
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The gray spots you “see”? where the white The effectiveness of The Chicago TIMES 


lines intersect are just an illusion — which is no optical illusion. The TIMES goes home 


proves you can’t always trust a first glance. 


each evening to approximately a half-million 
Similarly, when choosing your newspaper representative Chicago families. 96 per cent 
advertising media in Chicago you must look 


: ; ‘ ‘ of these families are concentrated in Chicago 
beyond total circulation figures—for a given 


; , and suburbs—close to all of your retail out- 
number of readers doesn’t necessarily mean 


an equal number of sales. lets in the metropolitan area. The TIMES 


, will take your sales message to them at one 
Sales response comes chiefly from readers 


' . eo — ‘ 
near your retail outlets—readers who see of the nation’s lowest evening newspaper 


your ad and can act upon it conveniently. rates per thousand readers. 


To sell them in Chicago, tell them in 


THE ¥ TIMES 
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CHICAGO'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
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Timely Tips: Thinking of issuing 
4 new catalog, or revising your pres- 
ent manual? Then the 24-page 
kENcO Teck Guide, ‘How to Plan 
an Owner Manual,” may have some 
useful suggestions on technique for 
you. The booklet’s available from 
Ken Cook Co., Consultants, 710 N. 
Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
..» Do you manufacture or handle 
a product which caters to the insti- 
tutional market? If so, the 96-page 
pocket-size manual, “Selling to Res- 
taurants and Hotels,” containing 
facts, figures, charts, graphs and 
tables, may contribute to your market 
know-how. Write to Ahrens Publish- 
ing Co., 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., for your copy. ... 
With the spotlight on the meat situ- 
ation, some of you in the food field 
may want to see ““The Extent of New 
Construction, Remodeling, and Mod- 
ernization in the Meat Packing In- 
dustry,” a report containing results 
of a survey conducted by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, publishing service 
tor that industry. Write to the or- 
ganization at 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, IIl., for copies “while thev 
last.”” 


Market Information: If you’re 
seeking statistics on specific markets 
or market areas, you may want to 
check through the following list: 


iLLINOIS: P. D. Converse, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at the University 
of Illinois, has prepared “Retail 
Trade Areas in Illinois.” Write to 
the University’s Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, Urbana, IIl. 


PITTSBURGH: The Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette has published a folder of facts 
on “The Pittsburgh Market.” Write 
to the Market Research Dept. of the 
newspaper at Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND GROCERY MARKET: 
The first supplement to the 8th An- 
nual Survey of Retail Distribution of 
Grocery Store Products in the New 
England Market has just been re- 
leased. It’s issued by the New Eng- 
land Newspapers Advertising Bureau, 


= Statler Office Bldg.. Boston 16, 
ass 


SACRAMENTO: The Sacramento 
ee has prepared a folder on its 19- 
county market. The address of the 
newspaper: Sacramento, Cal. 
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Will You Invest 
12c Per Line 
To Ring 95.32 
of the Doorbells 
In the Troy, N.Y. 
ABC City Zone? 


You cas do that through The Record News- 
papers, Troy’s only dailies. A complete 
advertising job can be done through this 
ONE medium. 93% of its total circula- 
tion is in the Troy market, consisting of 
200,000 people. 95.3% coverage is 
provided in the ABC city zone alone 
whose population is in excess of 120,000. 


Send for an up-to-the-minute Market 
Folder today. 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


- THE TROY RECORD 
* THE TIMES RECORD - 


TROY,N. Y. 


A. B.C. TOTAL NET PAID: 41,367 465° 
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Contests Are Back—and Alemite 
Stages a “Fall Rabbit Hunt’ 


To encourage distributor salesmen to put on an intensive 


drive for new dealers, Alemite Division of Stewart-Warner 
set up a series of "deals," offered a variety of merchandise 
prizes to be awarded on the basis of a point system. 


Alemite’s “big fall rabbit hunt,” 
open season August 15 to October 31, 
has been creating stir no end among 
its nimrod-salesmen. The Alemite 
Division of Stewart-Warner Corp. 
found that its post-war nose-count of 
dealers did not measure up to pre-war 
standards. Also, because management 
had concentrated on war work, com- 
petitive selling had vanished. Service 
promotion was a thing of the past. 

During the war salesmen had 
grown indifferent to selling. Buyers 
grabbed for anything that could be 
given them. The sales force grew in- 
creasingly soft. Too often, Alemite 
sales executives felt, salesmen got to 
a point where they overlooked the fact 
that there were customers. The prob- 
lem became what to do about it? 

With the time arriving for sharp 
competitive merchandising, manage- 
ment decided that an awakening 
period was vital. Salesmen, as every- 
one knows, react to contests, take- 
home prizes, lapel pins and other vari- 
ous “visibles” which stir competitive 
spirit. Goal posts have to be set up to 
make a game real. 

Alemite sells through 38 distribu- 
tors who have a lot of distributor 
salesmen calling on dealers, The idea 
was to get them into action—push 
them to go out on a hunt for new 
customers. The sales contest was set 
up to give premiums for opening new 
accounts. A rabbit is a swift-moving 
creature so the rabbit became the 
symbol of the “Big Fall Rabbit 
Hunt.” It tied the hunt up with an 


112 


dlemite Winter Gear Change Camz- 
paign. 

Dealers were approached with the 
slogan, ““A new winter change plan 
that puts ‘U’ in Luck.” They were 
told, “You can get more winter gear 
lubricant changes and other winter- 
izing services with the new Alemite 
seasonal merchandising plan.” 

Each dealer was given a colorful 
10x3 foot fiber banner to display. 
It reads: “A Rabbit’s Foot may 
Bring you Luck, but for surRE Gear 
Protection Change to Alemite Winter 


ALEMITE’S RABBIT goes into action as a 
swift-moving symbol for salesmen and dealers. 


Gear Lubricant.” Post cards bearing 
the same slogan were furnished the 
dealer for mailing to his prospects, 

Alemite is using a rabbit’s foot key 
ring as its symbol for luck. Salesmen 
carry rabbit’s feet. They and dealers 
give them away as luck souvenirs with 
gear lube changes. At first a few 
thousand were bought. Demand grew, 
By mid-September a total of more 
than 200,000 had been purchased and 
sent to distributors and dealers. 

“We'll need 500,000 of them by 
the end of the contest,” Gustave 
Treffeisen, assistant sales manager, 
estimates. “Ever try to buy 500,000 
rabbit’s feet in a few weeks? We're 
bulling the market. I don’t know 
what we’d do except for imports from 
Australia.” 

Alemite, in the campaign, has res- 
urrected the deal plan, a sales idea 
which was just about wrecked with 
Pearl Harbor. Four deals are in ef- 
fect. The deals going to dealers are: 
Cotton Tail Deal. 

Jack Rabbit Deal. 
Angora Rabbit Deal. 
Belgian Hare Deal. 

Each deal represents a different 
quantity of lubricant and advertising 
material. The cotton tail deal is the 
smallest ; the Belgian hare, the largest. 

Point values in scoring salesmen 
for prizes are based on sales to old 
accounts, opening new accounts and 
opening new accounts in new towns. 
Here is how the plan works: 

(The schedule below -is for non- 
metropolitan salesmen. A similar 
schedule for Metropolitan salesmen 
carries a different point schedule. 
This is worked out to equalize oppor- 
tunities for all.) 

Prizes are: 

lst Prize—A large Stewart-Warn- 
er DeLuxe console radio-phonograph 
with automatic record changer. 


-wr- 


THE SCORE BOARD 


Deal Old Accounts New Accounts in New Towns 
Cotton Tail | point 3 points 5 poinrs 
Jack Rabbit 2 points a» 8 
Angora Rabbit ain a 12 
Belgian Hare ee i. * 15 

— 


New Accounts 
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Head’s magic pen tells a tale of romance .. . 
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: ES & EDWARDS" story is timed just right! 
an oe ‘ 
aol ..« HOLMES story Is timed just right? 
non- Se has the priceless gift of youth. — Sterling Inlaid at the points of = 4 
nilar She’s vital and alert — quickly wear for longer-lasting beauty. 
smen and emotionally responsive! They’ve picked the perfect time! 
dule. Right now her eyes are all aglow For she has warmed to the writing 
)por with the light of a lasting love, of Faith Baldwin, Libbie Block, 
for Ann Head’s new story in Ursula Parrott, and all the other 
Cosmopolitan Magazine has stirred gifted authors in Cosmopolitan. 
‘art her impressionable mind. She’s the handmaiden of emotion! 
raph From the first page to the last, And superb craftsmen like Holmes & 
Cosmopolitan contains the finest Edwards know that emotion makes 
emotional writing of the age—great wars, emotion makes marriages, 
writing that makes great reading. emotion makes sales! of a ; 
"a Sagat esa Toye han *A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1912 fs as » 3 
secret places of a woman’s heart. a } 
' And while she’s possessed by this — |} 
$ mood of emotion, while she’s rap- e : j 
urously building a green-shuttered 
dream cottage, Holmes & Edwards 
is offering her Sterling Inlaid 
Silverpi.teto grace her table. They’re 
Pointiny out their exclusive feature 
- GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 
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2nd Prize—Complete set of Bobby 
Jones matched and registered golf 
clubs with all-leather bag. 

3rd Prize — Handsome matched 
luggage set ; two-suiter and over-night 
bag of top grain aniline cowhide. 

4th to 8th Prizes — Stewart- 
Warner table model radio, early 
American style, latest model. 

Next 10 Prizes—A new gold 
capped Eversharp ball-point fountain 
pen, writes three years, refills easily. 

Back of the campaign is the idea 
that the time has come when merchan- 
dising must be done; that the free 


» 


for the 
peanuts 


the valuation 


Trt 
348,750,000 pounds of 


produced in Texas in 1944,,,and it 
is estimated that the 1945 crop ex- 
ceeds those figures. 


When you add to that amount 
$8,574,000 for 45,000,000 pounds of 
pecans ...,. supplemented by the 
growing pecan-shelling industry now 
employing 30,000 persons...you have 
something in the way of an income 
with a “rich, nutty flavor”’...and a 
big market for consumer goods. 


and easy lite is over for salesmen. 
Time is here when the customer must 
be nurtured and developed. The sales- 
man has got to get around and make 
his calls and gain friendships. The 
days of allocations are over and it is 
time to sell more dealers more; time 
for dealers to look after the welfare 
of their customers. They’re going to 
need them. 

The winter gear lubricant sales 
program was timed to get ready for 
the fall change period. Carrying it 
through meant that the falling ther- 
mometer was walking on the heels 


$26,156.000 


IS “JUST PEANUTS” 


IN TEXAS! 


Peanuts and pecans are only two 
of the many increasing sources of 
wealth which go to make up one of 
the most rapidly expanding markets 
in the country...and one that can 
best be reached over WOAI — the 
only 50,000 watt, clear channel sta- 
tion in this area. Investigate this 
rich market served by WOAI. 


industry is centered in San Antonio 
...and the counties leading in the 
production of both peanuts and 
pecans lie within WOAI's primary 


coverage area, 


The Powerful Advertising 


50.000 watts 


WOAI reaches a large percentage 
of this market. The pecan-shelling 


—) 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


Influence of the Southwest 


Clear 


CHANNEL 


ot the salesman. The job had +o be 
done now. Freezing weather waits 
for no man. The dealer and the sery. 
ice station operator are reminded: 

“Lubrication is the heart of ali 
other quick services. When you get 
a car up on a rack you can find the 
other things that need to be done. 
It gives you the hook on which yoy 
can hang a solicitation for other work. 
You didn’t try for new customers 
during the war. Remember to go afte: 
them now.” 

“A promotion idea is as good as 
the way it is merchandised and no 
better,” declares Mr. Treffeison. “It 
must be followed up. It must have 
continued and extended publicity 
Progress of our contest is carried to 
our salesmen in our house organ, 


Alemite World, and in weekly bul 


letins on special letterheads. 
“Rabbit’s feet, attached to key 
rings like ours, sell ordinarily in retail 
stores for from 25-35 cents up to 50 
cents. Buying in hundred thousand 
lots they naturally can be had for 
much less. Our distributors share the 
cost of the feet with us. We are find 
ing them a popular premium.” 
Alemite, in furtherance of the cam 
paign, has even produced a small 
plaster statue, reproduction of a 
woodcut, a boy with a gun and a 
rabbit. It is hand painted in color. 
Fred Cross, advertising manager, en- 
tering the enthusiasm of the campaign. 
has authored a jingle entitled: 
“Ode to a Hare-less Hunter.” 
The ode, mounted on a small easel, 
about six inches high, can be set on 
the salesman’s desk as a_ reminder. 


This is the “ode:” 


This dauntless young hunter of rabbit 
Has acquired a very bad habit; 
Empty-handed he’ll roam 
Many miles from his home, 
While his own yard the rabbits inhabit 


So be warned by this hunter’s sad lot, 
And when you some rabbits would pot, 
Don’t fasten your eyes on 
The distant horizon— 
They’re under your nose, like as not 


The moral, he does not need to 
point out, is get busy and hunt for 
the rabbits in your nearby fields. 
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New Compensation Setup 


Cuts Direct Costs 50% 


As told to M. S. Sullivan by BRUCE A. IRWIN 


General Sales Manager, Hammel-Dahl Co. 


Considerable educational field work 
is necessary to introduce new valves 
and controls which the Hammel- 
Dahl Co., Providence, R. I., con- 
stantly develops. Our problem has 
been to find a compensation plan 
which will pay our men for their 
skill as engineers and provide them 
with incentives of a salesman. Our 
products are sold directly to indus- 
trial users. 

After considering a number of 
compensation plans, we tailored one 
to fit the particular selling job our 
own sales engineers were called upon 
to do. Our plan was introduced the 
first of this year. It is now used in 
four of our 14 branch offices. While 
we haven’t tried out the plan long 
enough yet to draw final conclusions, 
it appears to be working out well. 
The salesmen like it because it gives 
them financial stability; we like it 
because it has practically eliminated 
executive time formerly required to 
check and control sales costs. Our 
experience to date indicates that this 
plan will reduce our direct sales costs 
50% while increasing sales volume at 
least 25%. 

Here is how the plan operates. It’s 
a company policy to pay sales engi- 
neers a salary of not over $100 per 
week—but that’s an annual salary of 
$5,200. Salesmen call it their bread 
and butter income. For this salary 
the sales engineer must produce busi- 
ness equal to 10 times his expenses. 
Figured in his expense record are all 
costs of his time and his office, in- 
cluding his salary, his secretary’s sal- 
ary, office rental and expenses, tele- 
phone and telegraph charges, enter- 
taining bills, and traveling expenses. 
If a man’s total expenses, including 
salary, are $8,000, that automatically 
sets his sales quota at $80,000. 

It is this ratio of expenses-to-sales 
that has cut sales expenses about in 
half. It has practically eliminated 

telephonitis,” that practice of put- 
ting through long distance calls when 
a letter would do as well. Each en- 
gineer realizes now that a $1 dis- 
tance telephone call means that he 
will have to go out and sell $10 
worth of merchandise. Our bills for 
entertaining have been sharply re- 
duced, as have traveling expenses, 
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And there have been desirable reduc- 
tions in routine office expenses. 

This has definitely made the men 
cost-conscious, without any preaching 
or nagging from the home office. An 
important point is that it meets ob- 
jections of some bonus plans that 
tend to increase sales while boosting 
sales costs excessively high. Located 
here at headquarters I cannot say 
whether a man should entertain a 
certain prospect, or whether he should 
take a trip. I must trust his judgment 
because he is nearer the picture than 
I am. A plan such as ours makes it 
a matter of money to each man. 

The lower a man’s expenses, the 
lower his sales quota, and the sooner 
he reaches the sales volume which 
produces the bonus. If a man can 
reduce his expenses $500 a year, he 
automatically lowers: his sales quota 
$5,000 and reaches his basic bonus 
quota that much quicker. 

The bonus fee is paid on all sales 
above the quota. There are retail cus- 
tomers who purchase equipment at 
the regular selling and these bring 
5%. Then there are sales made to 
contracting and engineering firms 
which carry a 10% resale discount, 
and these sales bring a bonus of 
2%4%. The actual bonus is thus de- 
termined by the ratio of consumer 
and engineering contractor sales, the 
actual figure being between 2%4 and 
5%. 


WATCH ST. 
PETERSBURG GROW! 


Its population (now 85,184) increased 
42% since 1940. Its bank deposits in- 
creased 375%. Its retail sales are grow- 
ing, too, and advertised products lead 
the parade. 


The Tampa-St. Petersburg Market is one 
of the best in the South—and St. Peters- 
burg is 40% of it, reached only through 
its own daily newspapers. No outside 
newspaper has as much as 400 average 
daily circulation here. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M.& S) and 
INDEPENDENT. (E) 


keoresented nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Blonmes by ¥ ‘heraur 
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WHAT BUSINESS IS 
CREDITED TO THE 
DISTRIBUTOR? 


In the Pictograph with the above 
heading on page 99 of the Septem- 
ber 15 issue, subheadings point to a 
contrast between what manufacturers 
say and what distributors say. Through 
a typographical error this splendid 
study of Mill & Factory was mis- 
quoted. The heading "Manufacturers 
Say" refers to the reaction of dis- 
tributors to the question “what per- 
cent of your suppliers on major lines 
credit you with." The column headed 
"Distributors Say" refers to "what 
percent of your suppliers on minor 
lines credit you with." 
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What can a National Advertiser 
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! — the sales and advertising problems of a large Where can you find the heaviest traffic for your sale 
company can prove pretty complex. message? 
So complex, that sometimes it’s all too easy to lose sight There’s just ove answer to that—in Metro Group Gravure. 


of the bread-and-butter fundamentals—the fundamentals that 


; ; Metro Group Gravure consists of the /ocally edited 
never fail to sell merchandise or service. 


Magazine Picture Sections of 26 Sunday newspapers, 
providing the highest penetration in the nation’s top 
markets, where 70 per cent of retail sales take place. 


Take any local merchant. He has the same problem you 
have—getting more customers. 

So, what does he do first? gas This national newspaper network gives you a minimum 

With simple logic he sets up shop where the traffic is of 50 per cent coverage, an average of 78 per cent, in 486 of 
heaviest. For he knows that where the traffic is heaviest, the sales the country’s 1,074 cities of 10,000 population and ovet- 
are highest! plus 6,000,000 families elsewhere in the nation. 


Metropolitan Group Gravure 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE PICTURE SECTIONS 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER NETWORK...EDITED LOCALLY FOR 14,000,000 FAMILIES 
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Bright Star Rises to Rank Among the First 


Five Battery and Flashlight Companies 


Quality control and a three-pronged sales plan backed by 
powertul advertising pay out in highly competitive market. 


An old and very conservative com- 
pany, Bright Star Battery Co., 
Clifton, N. J., is causing quite a stir 
in the battery and flashlight industry 
these days. Converting with unusual 
speed from almost 100% war work 
to peacetime production, Bright Star 
has risen in a highly competitive 
market to rank among the first five 
companies in the industry. 

Founded in 1909, Bright Star 
originally made only batteries for a 
limited industrial market. However, 
through the years the quality of their 
products attracted a larger and larger 
number of customers until soon after 
World War I the company was sell- 
ing batteries in all parts of this coun- 
try as well as overseas. A number of 
flashlights for household and indus- 
trial purposes was added to the line. 

The sales organization at that time 
reflected the conservative policies of 
the company under the direction of 
I. Koretzky, founder of the firm. Sales 
were confined in the main to jobbers 
and large users, such as utility com- 
panies. There was little aggressive 
selling ; there was in the main reliance 
on merit of product, and the only 
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fixed sales policy was one which 
eliminated from the books any outlet 
that cut price on either batteries or 
flashlights. 

Very little advertising was done. 
However, the insistence of the man- 
agement on careful quality control 
paid out. While dozens of other bat- 
tery companies fell by the wayside 
during the years between 1920 and 
the present, Bright Star showed con- 
tinuous growth. 

Mr. Koretzky was ready to retire 
just as World War II started. But 
he stayed on the job. However, while 
there was no civilian business to speak 
of then, Bright Star did not lose 
sight of the fact that increased plant 
capacity due to war business, not only 
at Bright Star but in all battery com- 
panies’ plants, would mean difficult 
competition soon after victory. 

Devoting every bit of time that 
could be spared from typical war- 
necessitated problems to the planning 
of a peacetime sales and advertising 
campaign, M. B. Horton, Bright 
Star’s new sales manager, set down 
this three-pronged sales plan: 

1. Revitalize the sales force. 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with M. B. HORTON © Sales Manager, Bright Star Battery Co. 


Now! tests prove 
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UNSHLIGH 
BATTERY 


BATTERIES jam 


BRIGHT “STAR BATTERY COMPANY, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE CHIEF (top), one of Bright Star's 
plastic counter and window displays. Adver- 
tising (above) is built around a Bureau of 
Standards test, verifying quality claims made 
by the company for many years. It is a cam- 
paign built on facts and not on slogans. 
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Pretty... plus! 


Of the making of calendars, there is no 
end. Of pretty girl calendars, ditto... from 
Mona Lisa reproductions to the 98% nude 
jobs that ogle the boys in the boiler factory, 

“Dr. Pepper’’, the soft drink leader in 
the South, and spreading like a Southern 
accent, wanted a pretty girl calendar that 
was—well, different. We began, as usual, 
with the audience. 

Among parents with unimpaired ears, 
it is no secret that in the junior jukebox 
set which swigs millions of gallons of ‘Dr, 
Pepper” per season... pretty models are 
celebrities, and modeling a much more 
glamorous career than ushing in a movie 
or selling candy in the five-and-ten...And 
photography among teen-age intelligentsia 
is a runner-up to swing. 


; with such basic data, we asked 
six Well-known photographers to contribute 
favorite shots of their favorite models... 
reproduced models in full colors, with the 
photographers’ pans and plugs in black. 
Model and maestro put personality and 
news into calendar pages that got a lot of 
looking and extra discussion . . . plus plenty 
of advertising for “Dr. Pepper’’. 

Lots of lithographers print pretty girl 
pictures... but only ideas make displays 
do more than fill] space, deserve more 
than a passing glance If you like displays 
that do more business, we’d like to do 
business with you. 


Cinson-Freeman Co., wc. 


Pretty Plus Lithographers 
Starr & Borden Aves., Long Island City, N.Y. 


EDITH LUCE 
Photo by John Rawlings 
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2. Broaden the prospect list. 

3. Develop a new advertising ap- 
proach. 

The majority of the old salesmen 
were kept on the staff, but through 
letters and meetings they were shown 
the necessity for more forward think- 
ing. Mr. Horton emphasized that the 
salesman of the future in the battery 
business would have to sell more than 
just the product—he would have to 
sell ideas as well. 

Chain stores and similar mass out- 
lets were anathema to the manage- 
ment at Bright Star before Mr. Hor- 
ton joined the company. Chiefly be- 
cause there had been a few instances 
of sharp dealing, price cutting, etc., 
Bright Star executives maintained 
that they could keep the plant busy 
without chain business. Furthermore, 
the sales staff was cautious about job- 
ber reaction to chain store selling. 
Jobbers many times bluntly told 
Bright Star salesmen they would not 
handle the line if the chains were sold. 


An Educational Job 


When Mr. Horton became aware 
of this, he knew that an educational 
job would have to be done. First, the 
salesmen had to be educated 
second, the chains had to be ap- 
proached in an entirely different light. 

The educational job began with the 
salesmen, by means of a series of in- 
formative letters. After that, the 
chains were approached. Immediately 
after the war, chains were in need of 
flashlights. Mr. Horton told them 
that Bright Star was able to turn out 
many thousands of flashlights daily 
in its own plant and he offered flash- 
lights to them, provided they were 
willing to recognize all Bright Star 
products for their quality. 

While many chain stores were loath 
to accept new sources of supply on 
anything resembling a long-term basis, 
several of them were so impressed 
with the directness and common sense 
in Mr. Horton’s approach that within 
a comparatively short time progress 
was made. Now one salesman is dele- 
gated to service the chain stores only. 

Although space in magazines had 
been used sparingly, Mr. Horton con- 
tracted for a sizable advertising cam- 
paign through Reiss Advertising. 

Bright Star started to advertise in 
1943 when the military requirements 
exceeded by far the company’s produc- 
tion capacity, and there was very little 
to otter the trade. This was mainly 
to keep its trade-mark in the public 
tye. “But,” says Mr. Horton, “we 
tried to visualize the conditions under 
which our products would have to be 
marketed after the war was ended. 
And we planned as best we could in 
lace of wartime preoccupations and 
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immediate problems, to meet high 
military quotas.” 

Bright Star advertised in 1943-44 
on a modest but not too insignificant 
a scale. Broadsides and folders were 
mailed out periodically to distributors. 
All that the War Production Board 
allowed the company to produce for 
civilian requirements was shipped to 
jobbers—which by late 1944 reached 
substantial proportions. The company 
filled the military requirements, re- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” Award, 
and produced the civilian quota as 
well. Thus Bright Star’s name was 
kept before the public even when the 
company could not ship enough mer- 


this year! 1946-47 . 


chandise to meet one-tenth of civilian 
demands. 

With the approach of V-E Day, 
Bright Star shipments were about 
doubled. At that point Mr. Horton 
decided to increase the advertising 
appropriation fourfold. Advertise- 
ments were run in Life, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's, Liberty, 
Popular Science, Popular Mechanics, 
most national outdoor magazines, 
some 20 detective-type magazines, 18 
Sunday newspaper supplements, most 
of the photographic publications. The 
advertisements ran at least once a 
month in each publication and a num- 
ber of them were in color. 


Last winter's gigantic and glorious Parade of Visitors to 
Miami was just “one band” compared to what's coming 
.. bigger ... better than ever! 


And the parade of NBC and local shows on WIOD will 


in... the crowd’s waitin’! 


t be steppin’ right along with the trend . . . so step right 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


Southeast Representative 
HARRY E CUMMINGS 


JAIAES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC - NBC 
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The entire front page of The Times 
Herald's local news section is made 
up of city items exclusively ... news 
that is close to the hearts of the 
readers... news that complements 
rather than supplements Nationa 


and Foreign news. Prominence and 
dominance of local news has made i 


The Times Herald the accepted 
"home town newspaper.” 


THE DALLAS 


TIMES 
HERALD 


‘ DALLAS' GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


HEARNE BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL MAPS 


87 maps of U.S. urban areas 
covering 81% of the nation’s 
purchasing power 


PLUS 


THE FINEST U. S. MARKETING 
MAP PUBLISHED 


First — 
IN Quabity 
IN Clarity 
IN Accuracy 
IN Usefulness 


INDISPENSABLE FOR MARKET 
PLANNING & SALES CONTROL 


Offered on Ten Days’ Free Trial 


WRITE OR WIRE 


HEARNE BROTHERS 
National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Ower 700,000 American 


Business Sixms Use 


a 
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But Bright Star did not stop there. 
Consumer advertising was stepped up 
again this summer. The first two- 
advertisement was run in 
Liberty July 27th. The first black 
and white was in Collier’s July 13th. 
Half pages in two colors were run in 
The Saturday Evening Post in Au- 
gust. They were run in Life during 
September, Collier’s this month, and 
so on. The same publications are being 
used as heretofore, with two more 
detective groups added, as well as 
Country Gentleman and several other 
strong national magazines. Thus dur- 
ing the past two years the advertising 
appropriation has been consistently 
increased until now it is one of the 
most impressive in the industry. 


The campaign this year is built 
around a Bureau of Standards test 
which verifies quality claims made by 
Bright Star for many years. Sixty- 
eight national magazines and 21 
newspapers now bring a new idea to 
millions of readers—a campaign based 
on facts, not slogans. And in those 
territories which had been weak be- 
fore the war, local newspaper cam- 
paigns will augment the national ad- 
vertising effort. 


Bright Star’s sales are directed by 
Mr. Horton. There are 25 company 
salesmen who travel throughout the 
country, and branch managers direct 
operations from offices in Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


Displays Play Big Role 
Some time before V-E Day, Mr. 


Horton foresaw the important role 
eye-catching counter dispensers would 
play in a competitive market. He 
could not see the usual cardboard 
counter display, and he did not want 
to offer the trade just another counter 
card. He visualized a merchandise 
dispenser which would enhance rather 
than mar the appearance of counters 
and windows and at the same time 
show a representative number of 
flashlights and batteries. 

After considerable experimentation, 
Mr. Horton designed displays to be 
made of crystal clear plastic (Lucite, 
Plexiglass, etc.) 


They were named The Chief, The 
Scout, and The Ranger. Only the 
first two have been put in production 
because the third, The Ranger, en- 
tails the use of lumber which is still 
on the scarce materials list. However, 
The Scout and The Chief have been 
successful from the very start (last 
October), resulting in thousands of 


_ orders from every type of outlet. 


Mr. Horton realizes that his job 


| now is to move Bright Star merchan- 


| 


dise already placed with dealers, and 
he is working to that end on new 


promotional techniques. This fal! an 
intensive newspaper campaign will be 
launched in key territories. Up to 
now, newspapers have rarely, if ever, 
been used by battery manufacturers, 
Therefore the newspaper campaign 
will demonstrate to dealers and job- 
bers an earnest desire on the part of 
Bright Star to work in a territory 
with advertising copy slanted to local 
requirements. 

Meanwhile Mr. Horton continues 
to send out letters to the salesmen, giy- 
ing them up-to-the-minute news and 
Bright Star talking points. Here are 
a few highlight selling points: 


1. Bright Star has the top quality 
line in its field. Since 1909 Bright 
Star’s sustained leadership in quality 
could never be challenged . . . and 
still cannot. 


2. Backing Bright Star’s products 
is a national advertising campaign 
which carries the soundest claim 
(fully substantiated, of course) ever 
put so plainly before the consumer. 


3. Bright Star’s supremacy in de- 
sign and construction of flashlights 
has never been equaled. After eight 
years of working and arriving at the 
most advanced methods of using 
newly developed materials, Bright 
Star is now far ahead in the practical 
application of plastics... . 


4. Bright Star was the only im- 
portant producer of flashlights ready 
for immediate high-gear production 
at the war’s end. Bright Star’s cus- 
tomers did business. . . . 


5. The only merchandising and 
display material (and the best ever in 
the industry) furnished jobbers al- 
most immediately after V-J Day were 
Bright Star merchandisers. Retailers 
welcomed our merchandising units 
and there is evidence of the fact that 
thousands of them placed their initial 
business with Bright Star jobbers to 
get a Chief or Scout display. 


6. Bright Star is among the lead- 
ing 5% of the national advertisers im 
this country. This means that of the 
15,000 such advertisers, Bright Star’s 
program is larger than the campaigns 
of 14,250. We are among the 750 


top advertisers in the United States. 


“In short,” says Mr. Horton to his 
salesmen, “our program includes 4 
realization that our efforts do not end 
with the taking of the order and bill- 
ing it... it continues until our prod- 
ucts, displayed with the dealers co 
operation, compete successfully with 
anything else in the store for the con 
sumer’s dollar... .” 
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ANNOUNCES MAJOR 
COMMITTEE HEADS 


PRES. DANIELSON New Program Adopted at 
Federation Board Meeting 


of the National Federation of Sales 


PPOINTMENT of chairmen Directors Plan New Activities at F irst Meeting of 
of seven important committees Board Since Annual Convention 


Executives was announced recently Objectives for the coming year and a comprehensive program of future 
ts by A. T. Danielson, Federation activities were mapped out at the National Federation of Sales Executives 
rn President. Board of Directors meeting at the Palmer House in Chicago on August 


The committees, appointed with 23 and 24. 
the advice and approval of the : 
Board are: Nominating, Extension, Sales Executives 


Convention, Objectives, Liaison, 


Salesmens’ Standards and Selling C lub Organized 
As A Career. 


* Past President George S. Jones, In San Diego, Cal. 
. : “ 
ne Jr. eae resident of Servel, Inc., HE Sales Executives Club of 
8 Evansville, Indiana, heads this ; as 
he year's Nominating Committee Sen Diego was organized Mier 
-al .- month with a charter membership 
Other members of that Committee Dievo’s leadi 1 
ate: Don McClinton, sales mana- of 20. of San Diego's ck ee a 
get, American Engraving & Color Seeger 0 Seas The pevebeeppy rd says? 
m- ROS ning to afhliate with the National 
iy Plate Company, San Francisco; A. ; , 
dy H. Flanagan, Newark Eveni Federation of Sales Executives on 
on wie Newkek Not: Ww the full executive basis. 
us- “Smoke” Ballew. W. FE PO ge At the first meeting of the new 
sociates, Dallas, Texss; and Dan ‘lub, officers were elected and a pro- 
d Hudson, executive vice-president, tam of policy for the coming year 
. Family Reserve Insurance Com- was mapped out. Attending the 
iL pany, Birmingham, Alabama. meeting marking the installation of 
oi Named chairman of the Exten- officers on August 30 were’ A. T. 
os sion Committee, which seeks to en- Danielson, president of the Na- 
re large Federation membership, was tional Federation; William B. Mas- 
v Robert Whitney, McGraw-Hill Pub- sie, a director-at-large; Cyril C. 
tial (Turn to Page 2, Please) (Turn to Page 2, Please) 
to ————————— ———— — ——= a 
Commerce Department Announces 
- New National Distribution Council 
the ORMATION of a National Dis- field, including a large number of 
ars tribution Council of the U. S. past and present officers of the 
igns Department of Commerce, was an- National Federation of Sales Execu- 
130 nounced recc-ily by Henry A. tives. 
ates. Wallace, ex-Secretary of Commerce. Three prime objectives of the 
y his I marks the first time that selling © Council are: to give people in all 
- f and distribution has been accorded walks of life a better understanding 
end such recognition. of distribution, its functions and the 
bill- Created for the primary purpose part it plays in the American way 
rod- of helping American industry im- of life; to help to make distribu- 
cO- Ptove its distribution capacity and tion more effective and efficient in 
with ficiency, the Council numbers every way; and to develop better 
con- among its members some of the sales planning on the part of indi- 
Most prominent names in the sales (Turn to Page 2, Please) 


At their first formal meeting since 
the annual convention, the Federa- 
tion officers and directors attending 
decided to launch an aggressive 
campaign to sell the country on the 
importance of distribution, to con- 
tinue to cooperate fully with all 
government agencies in order to 
give Selling its proper recognition 
and representation in the Nation’s 
highest councils, and to work for 
even closer ties between the Feder- 
ation and its afhliated clubs. 

First topic on the agenda was the 
recently announced National Dis- 
tributive Coordination Committee 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, an organization that grew 
out of a recommendation made to 
the Commerce Department by the 
Federation. It was resolved to con- 
tinue to take a leading part in the 
group and to give it maximum coop- 
eration. 

Various methods of increasing 
club memberships were discussed 
and plans were laid for an intensive 
membership campaign on a national 
scale. It was agreed also to strive 
for greater cooperation with other 
otganizations and to increase and 
amplify the many Federation serv- 
ices to member clubs. . 

Among the important club activ- 
ities under discussion were regional 
sales conferences, salesmen stand- 
ards, membership participation 
campaigns, speaker programs and 
the promulgation of Selling as a 
Career, through the development of 
sales courses in schools and colleges 
and arousing club interest in F 
vital topic. 

Along that same line, organiza- 

(Turn to Page 4, Please) 
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Gene Flack, 1st Vice-President—Director 
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dent Pangburn Candy Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

John W. Evans, Treasurer—Manager, Kee 
ae Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 

George A. Marklin—Managing Director. 

Jack D. Brown—Assistant Managing Direc- 
tor. 

George S. Jones, Jr., Director—Vice- 
President, Servel, Incorporated, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Harry C. Anderson, Director—V ice-Presi- 
dent, Sales Division, A. B. Dick Company, 
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DIRECTORS-AT-LARGE 

Arthur Hood—Vice-President, Vance Pub- 
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Sales, Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
San Francisco, California. 
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Edward J. Gately—President, Bank Litho- 
graph Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Frank P. Connolly—Sales Manager, Val- 
=e and Company, New York City, New 
ork. 
Ray T. Crowell—President, Rowe Paint and 
oa Company, Niagara Falls, New 
ork. 
Whitfield B. Case—Trenton Box Lunch 
Co., 216 S. Clinton Ave., Trenton, New 


Jersey. 

Clyde C. Whitcomb—Vice-President, Kala- 
mazoo Stove and Furnace Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Henry L. Porter—Sales Promotion Mana- 
ger, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


C. Bradley Palmer — District Manager, 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation,. Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Cc. C. Walther—General Sales Manager, 
Walther Brothers, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Dwight D. Thomas—Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gulf Brewing Company, Houston, 
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DISTRIBUTION COUNCIL 
(Continued from Page 1) 
vidual companies and industries. 


he new Council is an outgrowth of | 


a recommendation made to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. The 
Federation conceived the idea in an 
effort to develop better coordination 
between selling and the Government and 
other groups. 

Raymond Bill, president and editor of 
Sales Management Magazine and the 
Federation’s firgt president, is the council 
chairman. The work of the Council, 
which is. a purely voluntary organiza- 
tion, is coordinated with that of the 
Government by Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Alfred Schindler, a sales executive 
of many years experience. 


Wallace’s Comments 

In announcing the Council’s forma- 
tion, ex-Secretary Wallace said:- “The 
function of the Council will be to 
stimulate American business to utilize 
every practical means whereby America’s 
ability to distribute amd consume the 
products of its farms, waters, mines and 
factories can be kept abreast of America’s 
sone increased capacity to pro- 
uce.” 

Among the members of the NDC 
are: A. T. Danielson, vice-president, 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, president 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives; George S. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent, Servel, Inc., past NFSE president; 
Harold D. Laidley, manager, Sales De- 
velopment and Field Personnel, White 
Motor Company, Cleveland, general 
chairman of the 1946 NFSE annual 
convention; J. C. Aspley, president, 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, past 
NFSE president;W. V. Ballew, presi- 
dent, W. V. Ballew Associates, past NFSE 
president; and Elon G. Borton, presi- 
dent, Advertising Federation of America. 


Other Members 

Also on the Council are: 
Brown, director of Research, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, vice-president, 
American Marketing Association; Gen- 
eral A. J. Browning, vice-president, Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit; A. G. Buck- 
ingham, vice-president, Cluett-Peabody 
Company, president, Brand Names Re- 
search Foundation; Donald David, dean 
of the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration; Ned 
Fleming, president, the Fleming Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kan.; C. Scott Fletcher, 
ormer vice-president in charge of Sales, 
Studebaker Corp., executive director, 
Committee for Economic Development; 


‘ and Walter Fuller, president, Curtis Pub- 


lishing Company, former president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
Other NDC members include: Fred R. 
Gamble, president, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies; Dr. Albert 
Haring, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Lyman L. Hill, president, Amer- 
ican Marketing Association; Arthur A. 
Hood, vice-president, Vance Publishing 
Company, Chicago, vice-president, So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment; Charles M. Isaac, manager, Do- 
mestic Distribution Department, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Edgar Kobak, 
president, Mutual Broadcasting Com- 
pany, formér head, Marketing Division, 
American Management Association; Ed 


Robert © 


Meredith, 


vice - president, Succegsfy 


Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 4 
Don Mitchell, president, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., former head of | 


Marketing Division, American 
ing Association; Dr. Paul H. Nys 


chairman, Central Council of Nationa! 


Retail Associations; William 
president, National Society of 


Training Executives; Alfred Stanford, ; 


national director, Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspapers Publishers’ Asso. 
ciation; Phil Stull, vice-president, Her. 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Donald Tansill, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Pepperell Mfg. Com. 
pany, Boston; Arthur Walsh, executive 
vice-president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc, 
Orange, N. J., vice-president, National 
Association of “Manufacturers; and Paul 
West, president, Association of National 
Advertisers. 


COMMITTEES 

(Continued from Page 1) 
lishing Company, New York. Paul 
Heyneman, Eloesser Heyneman Com. 
pany, San Francisco, was reappointed 
chairman of the Salesmen’s Standards 
Committee, which is devoted to formu- 
lating a creed of standards for salesmen 
to which:all firms can adhere. 


The Convention Committee, which will 
formulate plans for the 1947 NFSB 
national convention, is headed by John 
R. Christie, director of Advertising and 
Publicity, Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. William B. Massie, 
president, Key Brands, Inc., Los Angeles, 
is Vice Chairman. 

I. C. Parker, vice-president of the Fed- 
eration and president of the Pangburn 
Candy Company, Fort Worth, Texas, 
heads the Objectives Committee, whose 
function is to channel the activities of 
the Federation and to work closely with 
management in developing a closer rela- 
tionship with the organization. 

At the head of the Liaison Committee, 
which acts as a link between the Federa- 
tion and other organizations, is 
Haring, professor of Marketing, Indiana 
University. Harrison Matthews, Electron 
Equipment Corporation, Los Angeles, will 
serve as chairman of the Selling As A 
Career Committee, which directs efforts 
to develop salesmenship courses in 
leges and universities and to advance the 
status of Selling as a profession. Arth 
Hood, vice-president, Vance Publishing 
Company, Chicago, was appointed Vice 

rman. 


——— 


SAN DIEGO 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Nigg, Western regional director; and 
Boyd Gibbons, Jr., president of the 
Managers’ Association of Los An 


James H. Carothers, sales manage 
of Hage’s, Ltd., and a past president of 
the Los Angeles club, was elected 
first President of the San Diego Club. 
Other officers of the new club are: 
Nettleship, manager, California Wester 
States Life Insurance Company, by 
president; Ed Scott, sales manager, B. ¥. 
‘Goodrich Company of San Diego, trea® 
urer;.and Fred Sykes, manager, Domestit 
Trade Department, San Diego 
of Commerce, secretary. 
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END OF BOOM? Top White House 
is still concentrated on fighting 
inflation. The series of stock market 
crashes has made no difference—yet. For 
the time being, this means: 

1. A Treasury recommendation to the 
1947 Congress that present high tax rates 
sick for another year. 

2. Reductions in military and naval 
outlays, postponement of public works 
projects and dismissal of Government 

el—in the hope of balancing the 
Ege. Discharge of Government 

is actually taking place and not 
merely being announced. 

3, Administration support of OPA. 

4, Continued curbs on consumer 


5. Recommendations by top officials, 
in magazine articles, over the radio and 
through newspaper releases, that house- 
wives shop carefully, putting off pur- 
chases of things they don’t need. 

But, Administration Advisors in some 
of the agencies, are not sure that in- 
flation-fighting is still appropriate. They 
are afraid it may be over-done. The 
business indicators are good but they 
wonder what the stock-market trend 
means. 

Policy can’t move as fast as opinion. 
Reversal of a major program—like the 
battle against rising prices—is full of 
ted tape. But officials are watching: 

1, Whether stock-market weakness 


management to pull in its 


2, Whether big sales this fall of dur- 
thle goods put a crimp in soft lines. 
The Economic Council, which advises 
the President on Economic Policy, has 
not really gotten into the picture. Im- 
edi ly, it is merely ironing out juris- 
ditions with the departmental and 
agency economists; then it will rush its 
teport for the President’s statement to 


WORRIED BY PRICE RISES. At a 
Meeting with the President, Reconversion 
hief Steel man’s advisory committee com- 
ained that rising business costs and the 
ting cost of living may force another 

of wage increases. 

For months, OPA has been decon- 

& equipment whose purchase comes 
from the capital account and is not 
1 to income. Cumulative increases 
| business costs, committee members 
tid, are forcing companies to raise 
tishe, As they do so, their workers want 

wages. 

OPA ENFORCEMENT. Even though 

A itself has been whittled down, its 
compliance staff has been doubled. Here’s 

‘ ~ chiefs will do with it: 

+ Stay away from products that pull 
vj Weight in Labor’s cost-of-living index. 
iolators handling inessentials still under 
‘ontrol probably won’t be bothered. 
mcentrate, as far as possible, on 
acturers or big jobbers, leaving 
for the local boards. 


in_bus 


3. Keep on the look-out for novel 
black market stunts that might inspire 
imitation. 

The enforcement staff is divided into 
three parts: sugar and meat; apparel 
and materials; rent and consumer dur- 
ables. The methods for particular in- 
dustries: 

1. On meat, OPA is crouching, wait- 
ing to pounce on dealers who, in July 
and August, bought heavily at prices 
above prospective ceilings. 

2. The sugar job is one of watching 
coupon counterfeiters and cutting the 
inventories of merchants who handled 
counterfeits, usually inadvertently. 

3. Enforcement officers don’t know 
how to handle clothing with ceilings tied 
to cotton quotations, legal and black 
market prices are often pretty close. 
Lumber and other building materials are 
watched at processor and dealer levels. 

4. Most durables don’t need much 
watching; OPA’s job is to explain rather 
than to enforce complicated regulations. 
In the case of autos, it will try to per- 
suade buyers who are asked to pay some- 
thing extra to let OPA pay the bonus, 
thereby getting evidence. 

5. Rent is mostly routine. 

OPA will probably revise application 
forms both for (a) getting an industrial 
product out of control and (b) getting 
a ceiling rise under the Barkley amend- 
ment. First form is effective and can be 
obtained by writing OPA asking for 
Document No. 57282, PR 17. To get 
the second, now circulated for discussion, 
ask for the proposed supplementary order 
on “adjustment of maximum prices un- 
der Section 6 of the Price Control Act 
of 194, as amended.” Please mention 
NFSE and BNS. 

Getting a product decontrolled or 
priced under a higher ceiling under the 
new act is slow work. Because either is 
slow, officials think that more industries 
will aim high—at decontrol. 

The petition form for getting agri- 
cultural products out of control must 
be gotten from the Department of 
Agriculture. Ask the Department for 
“Regulations Governing filing of Price 
Decontrol: Petitions”, mentioning NFSE 
and BNS. 

Most of the manufacturers’ price in- 
creases since summer were not specifically 
compelled by the new Act. Porter tells 
his staff that leniency, not strictness, is 
the “spirit” of the new law. 

DECONTROL BOARD. The Price 
Decontrol Board won’t be active for the 
present. It has the rules governing de- 
control petitions. Because such petitions 
can be presented only on appeal from 
OPA, they are not important yet. To 
get the rules, ask the Price Decontrol 
Board, Washington, D. C., for “PDB-13”, 
mentioning NFSE and BNS. 

The Board is keeping routine watch 
over dairy prices which will be slapped 
ne under control if prices jump this 
all. 


The Board members appear to be in- 
fluenced more by legal than by economic 
argument. 

As to the whole tri-partite price con- 
trol set-up—Board, Agriculture, OPA— 
OPA and Agriculture remain at odds 
but, with jurisdictions clearly specified 
by Congress, are not taking grievances 
to Truman. 

STRIKE FRONT. The shipping strike, 
in contrast with the threatened railroad 
strike last spring, won’t paralyze the 
country. U. S. exports more than it 
imports; inventories are reasonable on 
the major imported products, England 
and other customers will suffer more 
than the United States. 

The strike thoroughly challenges Wage 
Stabilization Board powers, since it was 
invoked against the Board, not against 
employers. Labor Department theory is 
that wage stabilization requires more of 
a run-around, with preliminary hearings, 
appeals from decisions, etc., during which 
settlements might. worked out. At 
present, the Board gets the case first and 
its decision is final. 

The industry members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board are still eager to 
quit. They are afraid that if they do, 
Truman will replace them with men who, 
in their opinion, would not be true 
advocates of management sentiment. 

The Board currently is geting no sales 
cases. It has a great many from truckers 
whose wage costs are going up. 

UNIONIZING DEALERS. The Na- 
tional Labor Relation Board is slowly 
working out a doctrine determining 
which franchized dealers, should they 
plump for union organization, are en- 
titled to Wagner ‘Act protection. The 
cases arise out of the organization in sev- 
eral cities of newspaper delivery boys, 
most of whom, insofar as Social Security 
deductions or tax treatment are con- 
cerned, are dealers, not employees. 

In “Boston Herald Traveler and News- 
paper Guild of Boston”, NLRB ruled for 
the Guild, notwithstanding dealers’ com- 
pensation by a margin of sales over pur- 
chases, absence of Social Security 
deductions, etc. The tests were company 
control over dealer accounts, delivery 
routes, etc. In the Philadelphia cares, 
on the other hand, NLRB upheld news- 
paper publishers because their dealers 
decided their own methods for making 
deliveries, keeping accounts, etc. ] 

In “The Kroger Company and Retail 
Clerks International, AFL, Local 219”, 
NLRB decided that store-managers may 
organize even though they hire and fire 
and transfer employees, buy and price 
merchandise, etc. However, under an 
NLRB Union election, they were not 
put into the same unit as the Clerks. 

RETAIL PROBLEMS. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at last, is giving 
more recognition to the part played by 
distribution in the economy. It 

(Turn to Pagé 4, Please) 
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just set up the National Distribution 
Council, of which Raymond Bill, pub- 
lisher and editor of “Sales Management” 
| gs i bye ws Pg se wants 

e help o Council in preparing 
for the day of buyers’ markets. 

The purpose and work of the Council 
was explained by Mr. Bill at the Depart- 
.ment’s “Conference on Retailers’ Prob- 
lems”. Under Secretary Schindler spoke 
on the post war sales job; Commerce 
officials explained how their units— 
Census, Office of Small Business, etc— 
can serve retailers. 

Special group conferences were held 


and stationary, jewelry, (4) furniture, 
hardware and farm implements, appli- 
ances, building material, fuel’ and ice, 
automotive and filling stations, (5) mis- 
cellaneous trades (florists, garden supply, 
photo dealers, music, optical, office ma- 
~hines, etc.) and (6) retail associations 
other than single trade groups. 

RENEWING CONTRACTS. Com- 
merce Department has summarized what 
businessmen may do in negotiating trade 
in occupied countries—where you may 
go, what you may do when you get there, 
etc. Write the Office of International 
Trade, Commerce Department, for 
“T-88”, mentioning NFSE and BNS. 

The De 
let, “Retail Policies” is now available at 
the Government Printing Office at the 
price of 15c. It explains how policies 
re credit, quality and merchandise han- 
dled, price-levels and mark-downs can 
be made consistent with each other, with 
particular kinds of clientele in mind. 

Another new 68-page booklet, “Se- 
lecting a Store Location”, may be gotten 
from the Government Printing Office for 
20c. It explains methods of selection, in- 
cluding competition, traffic flow, affinity 
of different kinds of stores to each other, 
parking lots, etc., and gives practices in 
these lines: grocery, drug, variety, mail 
order, restaurant, tire and auto accessory 
and service station, 

TRADE CODES. Industries, in which 
unfair trade practice prosecutions are 
pending, will probably be the first to be 
put under sales codes by the Federal 
Trade Commission. This is more or less 
forced by circumstances. 

FTC had a complaint against former 
Park and Tilford dye advertising, which 
the company stopped several years ago. 
In its reply, Park and Tilford pointed 
out that it had dropped the kind of 
advertising referred to, but that com- 
petitors, who were named, had not. It 
called for the working out of a code 
and the dismissal of its own case. 

FTC will probably bring some more 
prosecutions in the dye field, preparatory 
to working out ‘a code. 

Officials expect to be swamped with 
responses like that of Park and Tilford. 
Such responses may create FTC’s sched- 
ule for getting up codes, by helping the 
commission ide which industries to 
tackle first. 

For all practical purposes, the FTC 
has reaffirmed its old order against 
Standard Oil (Indiana) which, in effect, 
prohibited partial allocation of costs in 
setting prices to different customers. 

e new order, however, contains the 
now famous dissent by Lowell B. Mason. 


rtment’s new 65-page book- 


Mason objects strenuously to the vague- 
ness of the prohibitions. He says that a 
company cannot read the Oil 
opinion and apply its strictures to its 
own business. 

This is in line with Mason’s feeling 
that FTC, which aims to prevent dis- 
crimination among businessmen, must 
net itself discriminate. He wants to be 
able to apply everything 
generally. 

You can get both the modified order 

Mason’s dissent by writing FTC 
asking for releases during the w 
ge 17. Please mention NFSE and 

FTC has published its summary of 
“Wholesale Baking Ind , Part Il, 
costs, prices and. profits”, obtainable by 
writing the Commission, mentioning 
NFSE and BNS. The full study will be 
published later. 

TRYING TO BUILD. Housing Chief 
Wyatt is trying most of all to make a 
record by building the number of homes 
promised when his program started. 
Meanwhile, his agen 
plaints about the q 
already built. 

Some of the experts think that the 
homes will be dropped in three or four 
years. 

These developments are now under 
way: 

1. NHA is unsure how much emhphasis 
to put on quality. By stressing quality, 
it cuts down the amount of building 
undertaken. 

2. Wyatt is broadening his control 
over basic materials. Industry other 
housing may suffer. 

3. The Budget Bureau -will work for 
weeks, perhaps months, on CPA Chief 
Small’s. proposal to shift the whole CPA 
housing staff over to Wyatt. Wyatt 
wants neither the staff nor the responsi- 
bility. 

4. The volume of new building con- 
tracts will decline through the fourth 
quarter. This is not expected to affect 
demand for furnishings. 

CITRUS MARKET. Department of 
Agriculture has published a study of 
“Readjustments in processing and market- 
ing citrus fruits”, containing a descrip- 
tion of present distribution machinery. 
To get it write the Department for its 
August issue of “The Marketing and 
Transportation Situation”, mentioning 
NFSE and BNS. 

Truman has told Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson to try to get along better with 
OPA—nor always being.on the other 
side of the fence on every issue. Latest 
clash was over meat ceilings. The two 
agencies are equally at sea, apparently, 
on whether and how to restore meat 
rationing. 

MONOPOLY PROBES. Both House 
and Senate Small Business Committees 
are looking into monopolies. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
has just published: 

1. “Small Business and the Webb- 
Pomerene Act”. In writing the Com- 
mittee ask for the booklet both by title 
and “Print No. 11”. The booklet con- 
tains a list of Webb Law associates, with 
tabulated comments on their operations. 

2. “Anti-Trust Cases in the Construc- 
tion Industry” contains, among other 
things, a description of “restraints” in 
the industry. In writing to the Com- 
mittee, ask for Senate Committee Print 
No. 12, as well as describing it by title. 
Please mention NFSE and BNS. 
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Federation Issues 
Speakers Blue Book 
For Club Officials 


utaetr marge he the vital part good 
play in: successful cy} 
programs, the Program Committee of 
the National Federation of Sales f,. 
ecutives has issued a comprehensive, 
complete Speakers List, a “Blue Book” 
of the nation’s top speakers on sale, 
distribution and allied subjects. 
Published in booklet form, the lig 
contains the names and pertinent dat, 
on-the more than 125 topnotch speakers 
who have accepted an invitation to serve 
on the Federation’s Speakers’ Council 
and to appear before affiliated club ay. 


‘diences. The booklet was sent out to 


all club presidents and program chair. 
men with the latest issue of “Club News 
& Notes,” a service sent periodically to 
all club .officals. 

The speakers are arranged alphabet. 
ically, first by state, then city, and finally 
by name. This arrangement enables 
program chairmen to learn at once what 
prospective speakers are in their terti- 
tories. In addition to a brief biography 
of each speaker, the list also gives a 
short resume of his usual speaking sub. 
jects as well as other data. 


BOARD MEETING 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tion of salesmen was considered in great 
detail and a program to familiarize mem- 
bers of the Federation with that trend 
was. decided upon. 

Discussion of direct Federation busi- 
mess centered around financial and 
budgetary matters and appointment of 
chairmen and members of the various 
committees. The Washington Marketing 
Letter was discussed from all angles and 
the results of a survey on the Letter were 
studied. It was decided to discontinue 
the Washington Letter as a_ separate 
service and to incorporate it in Club 
News and Activities as the initial step 
in an effort to provide a more extensive 
legislation set-up. 

The many new activities planned for 
the future brought out the need for an 
increase in Federation headquarters pet- 
sonnel. It was decided that the head- 
quarters staff will be expanded to include 
a publicity man, a program director and 
possibly an office manager. 

Preliminary plans were also drawn up 
for the annual national convention for 
1947, which will be held in Los Angeles 
and which promises to be the most im- 
portant in the Federation’s history. ' 

A. T. Danielson, president, presided 
at the board meeting. Others in attend- 
ance were Gene Flack and I. C. Parker, 
vice-presidents; George A. Marklin, 
managing director; George S. Jones, 
Harry C. Anderson, Arthur Hood, Dan 
Hudson, all directors; Leo B. O’Lough- 
lin, Midwest regional director; G. 
Ticoulat, Western regional director; 


Roydon M. Barbour, international direc: 
tor; Ray. T. Crowell, Henry L. Porter, 
€. C> Walther and Dwight D. Thomas 
district directors. 
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KMBC Helps Rural Listeners Solve 
Problems of Practical Farming 


This model farm on the fringe of Kansas City serves as 
an Agricultural University of the Air for thousands of 
farm operators thereabouts. It's a fine example of a 


public service project sponsored by an advertising medium. 


Unique among farm houses is an 
attractive, though unpretentious 
dwelling near Stanley, Kan., some 20 
miles south of Kansas City on High- 
way 69. It is unique in that it is the 
headquarters of a most important 
service operation functioning in the 
vital interest of one of America’s 
greatest food producing areas. 

It is the nerve center of Station 
KMBC’s eminently successful Serv- 
ce Farms, and from its completely 
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equipped broadcasting studio, Phil 
Evans, director of farm service, talks 
—generally as often as three times 
daily—tto an audience whose major 
concern and prosperity rest on suc- 
cessful farming and livestock raising. 

The establishment of such experi- 
mental or service farms in 1943 
definitely projected a startling inno- 
vation into the realm of broadcasting 
activities. However, KMBC, located 
in Kansas City, Mo., undertook such 


DEDICATED TO FARMERS: The Service Farms are operated 
so that farmers can observe and benefit by the advanced 
and profitable methods actually employed by KMBC’'s farm- 
ing authorities. The pioneering aspect was not disregarded. 


NO SWIVEL-CHAIR FARMER: Phil Evans, director of KMBC 
Farm Service, practices what he preaches. He is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, majoring in Economics and 
Animal Husbandry. His "farmcasting" is factual and popular 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


a pioneering step because it so well 
understood and _ appreciated the 
market peculiarity of the area it cov- 
ered. In that particular area, fre- 
quently referred to as the heart of 
America, 49% of the population is 
rural, 

In just three short years KMBC’s 
farm project has become a veritable 
institution and has grown in size from 
450 acres to over 1,000 acres. 
Thousands of farm families have 
called at the Evans homestead and it 
has become a center of FFA and 4-H 
Club activities. 

Naturally, the Service Farm idea, 
once decided upon, presented a fistfull 
of problems, one of the major being 
that of location. First, the site had 
to be within reasonable distance of 
KMBC’s home operations. Secondly, 
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Tue Chicago Herald-American’s quality is 


recognized by the earning and spending millions 


—the middle millions. 


Their demand for quality has made this 
newspaper first in quantity of evening sales with 
over a half million readers—with more than a 


million finding it essential reading on Sunday. 


The quality of editorial content and quantity 
of circulation of this newspaper is recognized 
and employed by advertisers seeking to increase 


their sales volume in the Chicago marlet. 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SER VICE 
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the plan called for a place which, 
while run down, had the fundamental 
attributes necessary for conversion 
into a farm of profitable operation by 
the application of modern farming 
methods. 

Finally, after an intensive search, 
the 450-acre property near Stanley, 
Kan., scemed to most closely fit the 
bill. 

At the time, Arthur B. Church, 
president and founder of station 
KMBC, in describing the objectives 
of the F'arm Service plan, said: 
“While it is the purpose of KMBC, 
to make this developmental farm of 
maximum service to our listeners, to 
be successful it must be self-support- 
ing and profitsble. Located as we are, 
serving the ‘Heart of America,’ the 
great grain and livestock area, we feel 
we can do a lot of good bv actually 
putting into practice, so all can ob- 
serve, the things our farm experts 
have been recommending to KMBC 
listeners.” 


Remedels Fcrmhouse 


Phil Evans took over, first remod- 
eling the typical Middle West farm- 
house and equipping it with those con- 
veniences which would give Mrs. 
Evans all the advantages of modern 
homekeeping. Complete broadcasting 
facilities were installed in the ac- 
oustically treated  office-studio in 
order that KMBC listeners could be 
told of the progress Evans was mak- 
ing in applyine his developments and 
findings to this farm. 

In the meantime, because they de- 
sired a fitting name for the newly 
acquired farm, and _ because they 
wished to acquaint the public with 
this new idea in “farmcasting,” 
KMBC officials launched and widely 
advertised a national farm naming 
contest. A board of judges made up 
of experts from Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City was formed and 
attractive cash prizes were offered. 
The number of entries and the rate 
of speed at which they began to ar- 
rive atteste1 the widespread interest 
in KMBC’s newest service develop- 
ment. I°ntries continued to pile up 
and KMBC forthwith doubled the 
size of the prizes. 

The prize winning suggestion was 
“KMBC Service Farms” and this be- 
came the official name of the project. 

Under Phil Evans’ direction swift 
Progress was made in brineing the 
farm up to moximum efficiency of 
operation. Buildings were repaired 
and painted, miles of new fences were 
put in, soil was limed and fertilized, 
and » svstem of crop rotation worked 
out. Terraces were put in and ponds 
dug. 

Al! of these activities were reported 
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The Best in 16mm 
SOUND MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


MAKERS OF It 6 M M 


VICTOR 


(Mus A star salesman 
for every prospect... 


It's a simple task to show your prospect the manpower 
and facilities behind your product . 
projector and 16mm film. 


. with a VICTOR 


Victor ANIMATOPHONE is unsurpassed for fidelity of tone, 
brilliant image and simple, dependable operation. 


The Vicror projector is also being widely used as an 
important tool in training workers and entertaining plant 
personnel. Write today for full information. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 
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WINSTON-SALEM 
Bank Clearings... 


. . . 15 times greater gain than 


leading centers throughout 
the entire country! 


Up 33 percent are Winston-Salcm’s bank clearings foz the three 
months ending June 30, 1946—registering a gain of $65,974,000 
over the corresponding period during 1945. 


This gain is in itself conclusive evidence that Winston-Salem 
tusiness is on the march—but when you consider that Icading 


banking centers throughout the country reported average gains of 
only two percent—you’ve really “got something” that pegs 


Winston-Salem as a “must” market 


South’s number one state! 


in North Carolina—the 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 
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Florida’s reconversion phase is now behind her. She has planned well 
and builded well... has slipped into peacetime high gear. . . piling 
up ah immense back-log of purchasing power based on planned 
permanent productivity. 


One of the nations few merchandising areas rated able to hold all 
its war gains, Florida has marshalled her natural resources, her in- 
dustrial potential, and her people. . . in a concerted drive to make the 
most of the American way ...so that even more people will come to 
understand that the Florida way of life is good and fruitful. 


Florida now has the greatest per capita purchasing power in history 
...@ power that’s growing steadily... ready now to be molded into 
permanent buying habits .. . for your product, too! 


Tell your story now in Florida’s three major markets 
and their tremendous trading territories. . . 
through the advertising columns of Florida’s three 
great morning dailies .. . at low cost! 


TAMPA TRIBUNE 
* 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNI N 
National Repiesénrot PeeGeayiiic. * MIAMI HERALD 


National Representat 


* 


National Representatives 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
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Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta A. S. Grant, Atlanta s” 
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and explained daily to KMBC’s vast 
audience by farm editor Evans over 
the microphone by remote wire from 
the farm and via KMBC’s trans- 
mitter in Kansas City. For the first 
time in broadcasting history farm lis- 
teners were permitted to follow the 
reconversion of a run down farm to a 
successful one. They obtained on-the- 
spot information on the handling of 
farm problems and were given factual 
demonstrations of the applications of 
modern farming methods. 

Being a practical farmer as well 
as one of the country’s favorite farm- 
casters, and having a natural deep 
sympathy for all the problems and 
hazards farmers must cope with, Phil 
Evans could and does make his lis- 
teners feel like actual participants in 
the activities at the KMBC’s Service 
Farms. 

Since beef cattle are one of the 
dominant factors in the area’s econ- 
omy, it is quite understandable why a 
beef cattle herd became one of the 
chief features of the Service Farms. 
The breed selected was the Aberdeen 
Angus. This selection was made, 
Evans told KMBC listeners, because 
their achievement in the show ring, 
in both live and carcass competition, 
has given them recognized supremacy, 
by a large margin, as beef producers. 


Herd Doing Well 


The original herd of Black Angus 
consisted of 40 registered females and 
the herd bull, Marshall Tarkio—all 
descended from some of the best stock 
in the country. Over 60 calves have 
been born in this herd. The best of 
these are used as herd replacements 
and sold to other livestock raisers. 
Some have been made available to 
Future Farmer and 4-H Club groups. 

In selecting breeds of hogs KM- 
BC’s farm department was guided 
by the popular demand for hogs of 
exceptional quantity and quality meat 
value. Phil Evans pointed out to his 
audience that because of this, Hamp- 
shires and Berkshires were favored. 
Within the three years since the 
KMBC farm project has been in oper- 
ation 250 hogs have been born, bring- 
ing the total herd to well over 500. 

The farm audience also was told 
why KMBC’s farm department, when 
it purchased sheep, selected 70 pure- 
bred ones of the Hampshire breed. 
That original herd by now has in- 
creased by 75. A flock of 1,600 New 
Hampshire and Leghorn chickens and 
a dairy herd of Guernsey cattle round 
out the farms’ herds and flocks. The 
tarms are entirely self-supporting, us- 
ing the grain they produce for feeding 
the livestock. 

Activities on the farms also in- 
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BUILDINGS ARE MODELS of that cleanli- 
ness and orderliness essential to good farm- 
ing. All buildings were repaired and painted. 


clude experimenting with various 
kinds of crops. Among the crops 
grown are wheat, oats, rye, corn, al- 
falfa, soybeans, hay, and flax. 

While the maintenance of such de- 
velopmental farms for the benefit of 
a radio audience does mark a new 
high in listener relations, it is only 
the latest, and to date, the most ex- 
tensive project launched under a 
policy KMBC has long pursued. 

KMBC’s president, Arthur Church, 
has long advocated radio’s inherent 
responsibility to that 49% farm 
population in the heart of the great 
Middle West food-producing belt. 
Several years ago he made a pioneer- 
ing move when he obtained the serv- 
ices of Phil Evans, already a nation- 
ally known farm authority, to head 
up a full-time farm department. 

About eight years ago the station 
negotiated for the exclusive rights to 
broadcast livestock reports from the 


world’s largest livestock building, 
situated in Kansas City. Upon obtain- 
ing these exclusive broadcasting rights 
from the livestock interests (stock- 
yard companies, livestock exchanges 
and the ‘fraders’ Exchange) offices 
were established in the building, and 
the services of Bob Riley as a fulltime 
marketcaster were arranged for by 
Mr. Church. The exclusive broad- 
casting rights in this great livestock 
building have been held by KMBC 
continuously since then. 

KMBC’s activities with the farm 
thousands of this Middle West area 
are not limited solely to educational 
or informative efforts. The station 
has been outstandingly successful in 
building programs which meet with 
immediate and enthusiastic response 
from rural listeners. Musical and 
comedy programs are _ interspersed 
throughout KMBC’s daytime sched- 
ule and have that wholesome hillbilly 
or western flavor which is always cer- 
tain to find wide favor with audiences 
of the area. 

In addition, the station presents 
every Saturday night at the Ivanhoe 
Temple in Kansas City, the “Bush 
Creek Follies,’ a now nationally 
known barn dance radio show. 

The wisdom of such special pro- 
gramming -by the farm department 
has been revealed time and time again 
by listener mail as well as by ac- 
credited audience surveys. In_ all, 
KMBC has more than fulfilled its 
pledge to dedicate a major part of its 
operations to the advancement of the 
thousands of farm families in this 
important area of the country. 


IS FOR TRADING AREA 


.. and Knoxville’s trading area is 
the rich Tennessee Valley. Month in 
and month out Knoxville ranks among 
the South’s leading High Spot Cities. 
You can reach this active market 
through... .. 


NBC FOR EAST TENNESSEE 


JOHN BLAIR & CO., 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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A. N. A. Wrestles With Four Major 


Problems Confronting Advertising 


The woes of the Nation are testing effectiveness of adver- 
tising in a new sales role: How to hew a trail into the “rough 
and dangerous country" of men's beliefs. The Association 
of National Advertisers study trail-blazing campaigns. 


National unrest put deep meaning 
into the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers 3-day meeting in Atlantic 
City starting September 30. Worried 
by it—500 top men of advertisers, 
agencies and media wrestled with it 
in packed sessions. ‘They faced real 
issues: What advertising management 
must do to help (1) rebuild team- 
work and confidence between business 
and the people; (2) stave off a major 
depression ; (3) clear up Government- 
business troubles; (4) take more 
guesswork out of advertising so that 
it does its whole job and delivers a 
dollar’s worth for a dollar. It was 
an intense business convention. Good 
fellowship was there all right, but 
controlled. 

In a wind-up speech Paul Ellison, 
retiring A.N.A. chairman, said the 
whole meeting pointed up the new 
role of industry in society: Industry 
must take a deep interest in “the ordi- 
nary guy” and prove it to him, begin- 
ning right at home; show him that 
all the opportunities of free enterprise 
are his, too, not just management’s; 
prove to him we can have real indi- 
vidual freedom only in an economy of 
free competition and profits; make 
business and the people friends. 
Friends like to buy each other’s prod- 
ucts, and the urge to buy, when 
translated into sales, is what raises the 
standard of living and keeps it up. 
He said the meeting showed how ad- 
vertising—with its tools sharpened by 
good fact-finding—can and must help 
industry fill its role. 

It was a meeting of thought and 
plan. The only action was the election 
of these officers: Chairman, T. H. 
Young, United States Rubber Co.; 
vice-chairmen, William N. Connolly, 
S. C. Johnson & Son and Robert B. 
Brown, Bristol-Myers; board mem- 
bers, P. S. Ellison, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Marshall Adams, Mullins 
Manufacturing, Val A. Schmitz, F. & 
M.. Schaefer, H. M. Shackelford, 
Johns-Manville, and Albert Brown, 
Best Foods. Paul West was reelected 
president and Edward T. Batchelder 
secretary. The treasurer will be 
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chosen sometime later. 

Much was said about public and 
employe relations—to rebuild team- 
work between business and the people. 
Howard Chase of General Foods, re- 
porting joint studies by A.N.A. and 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, said the public today has 
strong doubts about business leader- 
ship in spite of the overwhelming 
production achievements of wartime. 
It’s inclined to think big business is 
making more than a fair profit, that 
it’s against the people, that labor 
should have a bigger voice in legisla- 
tion than business but not uncon- 
trolled power to strike, that prices 
and profits should be Government 
controlled. But, on the rosier side, 
it believes industry will continue to 
expand. Fewer think we face a ma- 
jor depression within 10 years, or 
that the Nation is going communistic. 
Surveys further show the Democratic 


party is losing public favor but that 
in July the score still was: Demo- 
crat, 51%; Republican, 49%. 

“The beliefs men live by are so 
important to business and the Nation,” 
Mr. Chase said, “that business must 
take a vital interest in them. Business’s 
job is not done when its products are 
sold to the people. Advertising is one 
of the axes with which it can hew a 
trail into ‘the rough and dangerous 
country’ of men’s beliefs and many 
pioneering advertisers are doing it— 
some of them effcctively.” 

Dr. Henry C. Link, Psychological 
Corp., out of his long advertising re- 
search, noted many examples of com- 
panies whose advertising to sell free 
enterprise really sells it. They use 
one-idea ads in simple, not abstract, 
language, with definite objectives and 
emphasize the pudlic’s interests. The 
alternate phrase-and-picture technique 
works well. They use emotional ap- 
peal, not cold statistics. 

He suggested: Prize contests for 
“What fact in the company annual 
report impressed me most,” and for 
best essays on “How the company 
can produce more;” that business 
leaders try to become favorably 
known public personalities by speak- 
ing out in person and in advertising 


NEW “BUREAUCRATS:" Lowell Mason (lefi), member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, chats with Caspar Ooms, Commissioner of Patents. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


9 making many different kinds 
of printing papers, Oxford 
uses tremendous quantities of 
pulpwood. The right kind of 


wood is important. 


Within a short radius of the 
Oxford mills at Rumford, Me., 
are the vast timber resources of 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Canada. Here Oxford gets good 
quality spruce, fir, hemlock, 
poplar and hardwood pulpwood. 


Thus the quality of Oxford paper 
begins at the very beginning — 
with the wood. 


Other factors contribute to 
Oxfo; quality. We make our 
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O#, DIRE DISASTER ! FOR A MOMENT 
THE TIMBERLANDS, FROM WHICH OXFORD 

GETS PULPWOOD, SEEMED TO BE ONE 
TREE SHORT OF LASTING UNTIL DOOMSDAY, 


own pulp — control every proc- 
ess from wood to finished paper. 
Oxford craftsmen have long-time 
“know-how” and respect for fine 
papers. Our research constantly 
seeks ways to make paper better. 


Oxford has been making quality 


papers since the turn of the cen- 
tury. For many years we’ve pro- 
duced better than 1,000 miles of 
quality paper a day. 


So why not think of Oxford 
first when the need for quality 
paper arises? 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal and Rumford Litho CIS; 
UNCOATED — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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1. Printing Smoothness 


() Efficient press operation 
_) Result of kiss-impression make-ready 


~] Smoothness of paper under printing pressure 


3. Split Fountain Printing 


(| Composition requiring two styles of type 
C) Way of printing two colors at one impression 


() Printing requiring only half a fountain 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Ives Process 


C) Method of producing 3-color halftone plates 


C) Process of machine-coating paper 


_] The measurement of attention value of pictures 


4. Luster 


Cj Highlight spot in a halftone 
(] Property which makes paper reflect light 
C) Property which makes paper emit light 


ANSWERS 
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] Printing Smoothness is the sur- 
face smoothness of paper under 
pressure equivalent to that developed 
on a printing press. And surface 
smoothness, in high degree, is one of 
the characteristics for which Level- 
coat* Printing Paper is famous. 


? Ives Process is a method of 
producing and printing 3-color 
halftone plates. For glowing repro- 
duction of beautiful process plates. 
lustrous Levelcoat Paper is ideal. 
Levelcoat is a favorite medium with 
masters of the printing art 
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3 Split Fountain Printing is a 
way of printing two or more colors 
with one impression. Every press 
impression achieves fine effective- 
ness when printing is done with 
clean, rich Levelcoat Paper. 


4 Luster is the property which 

makes paper reflect light, gives it 
a soft glow. And luster is one of the 
distinguishing qualities of Levelcoat. 
FREE! Intriguing quiz book with 24 
more questions to test your word 
knowledge of paper and printing. 
Write for vour copy today. 


Se 
PRINTING PAPERS 


lt our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 
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so that people may know and like 
business; but that, most important of 
all, what is neded today is a more 
searching reappraisal by  business- 
men of the basic principles of free 
enterprise with special reference to 
the elementary moral laws which 
have made free enterprise possible. 


WILLIAM N. CONNOLLY, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis., was 
re-elected to post of vice-chairman. 


The place to begin building bette: 
business-and-people teamwork is in 
each company’s own community, 
thinks Louis Ruthenburg, president 
of Servel. He cited the experience of 
Servel which uses plant papers, em- 
ploye meetings, posters to sell em- 
ployes on the company. It makes 
them salesmen to the public. He said 
the joint Evansville, Ind., Coopera 
tive League, has used advertising, 
publicity, radio, and direct mail fo 
10 years, letting the people “look at 
the books” of local industries. There 
wasn’t a work stoppage in town dur- 
ing the war from labor disputes. In- 
dustry and people are working to- 
gether. Based on such tested local 
methods, national efforts should be 
successful. 

Mr. Ruthenburg believes too tew 
company heads came up from the 
ranks of sales, advertising, and public 
relations men—now, at a time when 
good public relations are so essential 
—for that kind of men best under- 
stand the public’s attitudes. He 
favors company operating committees 
in which all executives—especiall 
public relations men—share in mak- 
ing all the important administrative 
decisions, 

Don Belding, chairman of the 
Foote, Cone & Belding advertising 
agency, threw in a powerful warning 
against complacency in this country. 
“for complacency can precede bed- 
lam.” He warned that Communism 
is on the rise, that too many people 
think Government should rule in- 
stead of serve. But he declared “the 
steam is up” against these threats. 
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citing good American advertising by 
Edward F. Hutton, The Tool 
Owners Union, Studebaker, Ford, 
McGraw-Hill, Warner & Swasey, 
the San Francisco butchers, Safeway 
stores and others. It is working, he 
thinks. The best of it “gets higher 
readership than product advertising.” 
But advertising must accelerate—and 
channel its messages along proven 
constructive lines. 

What about danger of a major 
depression? How can it be deduced? 
This subject was at the forefront. 
Paul Hoffman, president of Stude- 


baker and a king-pin of Committee 
for Economic Development, declared 
with evangelistic fervor to his usual 
spellbound audience that the recent 
Wall Street drop was definitely not 
the “inevitable” beginning of a de- 
pression. People who think so are 
as wrong as those who prophesied 
huge unemployment at war’s end. 
But to avoid it the country must 
check inflation by (1) increasing 
productivity; (2) restraining indivi- 
duals and groups from raising prices, 
wages or salaries; (3) reducing de- 
ferrable expenditures, individually 


HE CAN MAKE 
YOUR PRODUCT 
A LEADER! 


If Your Advertising Gets Across to Him 


JOHNSTOWN 


WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA'S 
SECOND 
METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 


The Johnstown Tribune The Johnstown Democrat 


EVENING 


Over 31,000 miners in the Johns- 
town Market 
paychecks 


each year draw 
totaling $59,000,000. 


The miner is a liberal spender 
for quality merchandise. To get- 


your share in the Johnstown 
Market include The JOHNS- 
TOWN TRIBUNE and _ The 


JOHNSTOWN DEMOCRAT on 
every schedule. 


MORNING 


Conway 


R. B. BROWN, Bristol-Myers Co., 
elected 2nd 


was 


vice-chairman. 


and by companies; (4) cutting down 
state and Government expenditures: 
holding back public works for slack 
times; (5) lowering the volume of 
expendable funds in the public's 
hands; (6) selling more “E” and 
“F” bonds for rainy days. 

He said it is time now to exercise 
control over advertising and sales ex- 
penses, spending adequately for the 
many “must” jobs, but preparing fo: 
a possible time when advertising’s 
power can greatly aid in maintaining 
the dynamism of our highly produc- 
tive economic system—‘and dynam- 
ism just means the way men work 
and think.” 

Several other speakers treated the 
same subject, including Theodore O. 
Yntema, research director of C.E.D.. 
their thought being that a heavy busi- 
ness recession can be avoided or great- 
ly softened and shortened by defla- 
tionary methods and by rebuilding 
public confidence in American busi- 
ness and the American capitalistic 
system. 

Two Government agency heads 
cheered the convention with surpris- 
ing words of cooperation by Govern- 
ment toward business—and the con- 
vention cheered them. Lowell Mason. 
Federal Trade Commissioner, said the 
Commission is changing its methods 
upon the authority of President Tru- 
man. Hereafter there will be fewer 
actions taken against individual com- 
panies based upon outside complaints. 
Instead, trade practice conferences 
will give whole industry groups 4 
chance to write controls in their own 
language to stop common practices 
the group disapproves. Then, if there 
are a few violators, only they will be 
punished. He asked the full help of 
business. So did Caspar Ooms, Com- 
missioner of Patents, who thinks the 
new Lanham Act, “written /y bust 
ness” will end much trade-mark dif- 
ficulty. 

Improving advertising’s efiective- 
ness and value to users was the sub- 
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ETIEME 


P ZZLED over post-war 
promotion problems? Weighted 


down with the revamping of book- 

lets, folders, catalogs and other sales 

aids so they'll measure up to competi- 

tion? Dickie-Raymond may have the 

answer to your dilemma. We specialize 

in the preparation of just such sales pro- 

motion material—and have for the past 25 

years. Our professional skill and service is 

unique. You can’t call us an advertising agency —we handle no space, radio or outdoor. 
You can’t call us a direct mail house — we go beyond writing and production, and counsel 
clients in planning, creating and slanting material to specific markets. But you can call us 
sales promotion specialists, staffed with cream creative talent, backed by tested, 

result-getting techniques. And we hope you'll call us soon. (245 


} 
MERCHANDISING & SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL... DIRECT ADVERTISING ae 
2 
; » ¢ 
Wie; SWlOWs 521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 - MUrray Hill 2-5330 
: AY: »/NVC. 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 - HANcock 3360 
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ject of several sessions. Project heads 
from the 4As reported progress in 
the 4A operations to select and train 
better agency personnel, to continue 
the Washington newspaper reader 
survey and market and newspaper 
statistical studies and extend them to 
other cities, to set up new agency self- 
policing against bad taste in adver- 
tising, to further study the attitudes 
of “men behind management” to- 
ward advertising. 

The work of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, including its 
farm paper and business paper studies. 


authoritative, they know—because they have learned 


a will want to refer to it all year. It will be 


was reviewed. The Broadcast Mea- 
surement Bureau said its station audi- 
ence reports are in the mail to sub- 
scribers and that area reports will be 
ready next month. An A.N.A. study 
of the effectiveness of business films 
showed how 67 users had employed 
them both to sell products and the 
companies. A Traffic Audit Bureau 
report set forth the new methods of 
measuring outdoor advertising in a 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., survey. The cur- 
rent Magazine Audit Bureau inten 
sive survey of a ward in Albany. 
N. Y.. was explained. 


OF THE SOUTH’S CANNING EXECUTIVES. 


over the years to respect what we print. So our Annual! 


Review Number, appearing in November, will stay 
long on the desks of the South’s canners and food 
packers. It will reach every executive in the 15 states, 
the same market covered by Southern Canner & 
Packer, the only established Southern publication in 
this industry. It will bring them a Southern Canning 


section, a Broker’s section, sections devoted to Equip- 


ment, Machinery and Supplies—and many other vital 


guides to the industry’s purchases for the coming year. 


Write now, so that space may be reserved for you in 


the section of your choice. 


Reservations close November Ist 


. copy closing November 5th. 


SOUTHERN CANNER & PACKER 


Only Magazine in the South Devoted Entirely 
to the Interests of the Southern Food Canners. 


75 THIRD STREET, N. W. 
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A'FLANTA, GEORGIA 


| 
| 
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iT vuNLAY.. THE DESKS 


Finally, in the tact-finding sessic .:s, 
Alfred B. Stanford, director of ‘he 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
told the meeting that the Bureau is 
now ready to deliver, on a few hours 
notice, essential market information 
on the 3,072 counties of the United 
States—including SALES Manac: 
MENT data. 

In a lobby at the Convention’s end. 
Allen L. Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve 
land and New York agency, said 
“The fact-finding and research that 
was reported here was the outstand 
ing thing about this meeting. I: 
shows that advertising is now firme: 
and sounder than it ever was. It will 
be a great help.” 


TWO-WAY BITE ON AN OLD MARKET 
These fumble-proof wood clothes-pins — 


they're always right-end up because they 
have grippers on both ends—are the brain 
child of a sales manager and a commercial 
artist. The sales manager is Lewis K. Moore 
of United Farmers’ Co-Operative Associe 
tion, Boston, and the artist is Forrest B 
Monroe—together they're the clothes-pir 
firm of Moore & Monroe, Boston. Sales are 
running up to 250,000 clothes-pins per day 
but the firm is still behind on orders. They 
believe their pin is the first real innovation 
in design since Colonial days. Pins are be 
ing distributed to retailers through estab 
lished wholesalers. The company is perfect 
ing a mass production line which should 
make any small items manufacturer take @ 
second look. 
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New Books for Marketing Men 


How to Conduct Consumer & Opinion 
Research, edited by Albert B. Blanken- 
ship. Published by Harper & Bros., New 
York City. Price $4.00. 


3oth manufacturing and distribution 
processes are aimed ultimately at the in- 
dustrial or individual consumer. It is for 
him that new styles and packages are 
adopted; to him that advertising is 
directed: Around him the whole system 
revolves. The growing importance of con- 
sumer research reflects business knowl- 
edge of this fact. No longer is the con- 
sumer industry’s forgotten man. 


Yet despite widespread business inter- 
est in his opinions, the techniques de- 
veloped to give the consumer his say are 
generally little understood. In this volume, 
Mr. Blankenship, managing director of 
National Analysts, Inc., has collected 23 
essays which cover the field with author- 
ity. The polling method in all its im- 
portant forms is clearly and effectively 
described, with sections devoted to the 
technical industrial survey, measurement 
of radio and editorial audiences, of em- 
ploye attitudes, product development and 
branded goods surveys, the panel, and 
ise of polling techniques by Government. 


After reading these essays, the buyer 
of consumer research services will be 
effectively protected against phony and 
inadequate “experts.” And he will know 
which type of survey his needs demand 
and what it will do to answer his own 
particular questions. 


To all present and potential users of 
the survey technique, this book is unre- 
servedly recommended 


The Practical Way to Handle Griev- 
ances. Published by Labor Relations In- 
stitute, New York City. Price $2.25. 


[he “open door” policy is no longe: 
enough. Back when the boss knew each 
worker and they all were friendly with 
him, knowledge that “the boss’s door is 
always open” would prompt workers to 
step in and get their grievances off their 
chests.. Today, gripes are not handled 
x0 easily, 


n this booklet the Labor Relations Ln- 
stitute outlines, step-by-step, ways to give 
vorkers their say and deal fairly with 
complaints. Procedures which build mor- 

and loyalty are cited for both union 
non-union plants. Contrary to popu- 
belief, the Institute points out, the 
union plant is in far greater need of 
actical grievance procedure than the 
nized one 


hough many policies advocated by the 
tute, such as the deep-digging exit 
view, have already been discussed 
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in SALES MANAGEMENT in detail, (See 
particularly How to Spot, Appraise, and 
Spike Grievances Among _ Salesmen, 
August 15, 1946) readers concerned with 
managing men may find useful tips in 
many sections. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising that Sells 
by Helping People Buy. Prepared and 
published by The Schuyler Hopper Co., 
New York City. Price $1.00. 


What is the role of advertising in 
making sales? When should publication 
advertising be used, when direct adver- 
tising; when are catalogs called for; at 
what stage is personal selling needed? 
How can the industrial advertiser know 
what to tell his customers and prospects, 
where to tell it, and in what form? 


Mr. Hopper outlines succinctly the 
answers to these questions. He likens the 
production of orders to the production of 
machinery. Machinery producers try to 
mechanize as many processes as possible. 
So should the producer of sales, in Mr. 
Hopper’s view, mechanize his operations 
when he can. The salesman is the clinch- 


er; he makes the actual sale. But if he 
works in conjunction with “ditch-digging” 
advertising, his powers can be infinitely 
extended. 


If you want to know what to tell pros- 
pects in your ads, Mr. Hopper says “Tap 
the source.” Question customers about 
where they bought your product, what 
they are using it for, how it is working. 
Talk to your prospects, too, and discover 
what they know or think they know about 
your product. Find out where they look 
for buying information. 


“Ditch-Digging”’ Advertising is a first- 
rate discussion of how to sell industrial 
products. And it should produce steady- 
burning fuel for the sales manager who 
has to answer the question: “What will 
advertising do for us now when we’re 
oversold ?” 


Sales Promotion in the Textile Indus- 
try, by James C. Cumming. Published by 
Fairchild Publishing Co., New York City. 
Price $3.00. 


SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers who 
wish to own SM reprint #121 in a more 
durable form can do so now. Surely, 
Mr. Cumming’s series on the $8,000,000,- 
000 Textile Industry deserves stiff covers. 


éxecutive Wanted 


@One of America’s 


largest beverage 


manufacturers is looking for a top execu- 
tive to head its large sales department 
—also with capabilities of eventual im- 
portant general management function. 


@ if you have previous successful top- 
management and sales experience in the 
beverage and, or, food, grocery, and res- 
taurant trade in New York City and 
preferably also on the Eastern Seaboard; 


please write at once. 


@ Salary will, of course, be in line with 
the requirements of the position. 


BOX 2357 « 
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(SALES MANAGEMENT readers are 
referred to Part I of this presentation, 
which appeared in SM for October 1, 
page 140. There will be found an ex- 
planation of the method of listing and 
other data pertinent to correct under- 
standing ot the uses of this bibliog- 
raphy. Reprints of the listings will be 
available through Reader’s Service 
Bureau at a cost of 10 cents each 
about November 1.—THer Epirors.) 


FUR 


Monthly market report—American Fur 
Merchants Association, 393 Seventh Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. 


FURNITURE 


Operations in percent of normal, new 
and unfilled orders and shipments in 
number of days’ production, monthly data 
—Seidman & Seidman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


GAS 


Customers’ sales and revenues in dol- 
lars, monthly—American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GASOLINE & FUEL OILS 


Production, demand, consumption, 
stocks, exports in units per month, prices, 
monthly—Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Weekly gasoline and oil production and 
stocks by states and districts—American 
Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Production, shipments and stocks, in 
units, monthly—Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


GLOVES & MITTENS 


Production of dress gloves and work 
gloves in units, monthly—Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


GOODS IN WAREHOUSES 


Space occupied in public merchandise 
warehouses, in percent of total—Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


GOVERNMENTS 
Foreign trade indexes, shipping weight 
value by regions, countries, economic 


classes and commodity groups, - monthly 
—Department of Commerce, Washington 
_ & € 

Statesmen’s Year Book, comprehensive 
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A Current List of Selected Information 
Sources for Businessmen-—Part II 


Selected by PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


Former Industrial Economic Advisor, War Production Board 


Government data—MacMillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Manual, semi-annual 
— Government Printing Office — charge, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


These are very extensive. Good cov- 
erage of Government data available 
found in Government Statistics for Busi- 
ness Use, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
~ 


GRAINS 


Receipts, stocks, exports and imports 
monthly, in units, for all major grains; 
wholesale prices, actual, monthly, and in- 
dexes monthly—Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Chicago Board cf Trade annual report 
on production and prices. 


HEATING & VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Orders, shipments and stocks monthly, 


in units—Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
HOME MORTGAGES 

In thousands of dollars, monthly— 


Federal Housing Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


HOSIERY 


Production, shipments and stocks month- 
ly, in units—National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. 


HOTELS 


Monthly data on average sale per oc- 
cupied room, percent of total rooms oc- 
cupied, and restaurant sales index— 
Horwath & Horwath, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


Retail trade sales index monthly— 
Federal Reserve Board, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Production index monthly, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Price index monthly—Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


HOUSING 


Building materials retail trade sales 
index monthly—Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Mortgages, farm and non-farm, in 
dollars monthly, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Cost of living index monthly—National 


Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INCOME PAYMENTS 


Salaries and wages, and total agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural income; also 
total national income payments in com- 
modity producing industries, distributive 
industries, service industries and Govern- 
ment, monthly in dollars—Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


INCORPORATIONS 


New business incorporations monthly, 
in units— Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Indexes for leading industries monthly 
—Federal Reserve Board, Washington 25, 
D.C, 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS 


Instalment accounts, department stores, 
and ratio of collections to accounts re- 
ceivable, monthly indexes—Federal Re- 
serve Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


INSURANCE 


Life insurance admitted assets, insur- 
ance written and premium collections 
monthly—Life Insurance Association of 
America, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥. ; 

Payments to policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries, in dollars monthly—Institute of 
Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Annual, Spectator Insurance Yearbook, 
The Spectator, Philadelphia, private, 
charge. 

Best’s Insurance Reports, annual vol- 
umes on life, casualty and surety com- 
panies; data on value and earnings of 
insurance stocks—Alfred M. Best Co., 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. Charge. 

Financial analyses of insurance com- 
panies—Standard & Pcor’s Corp., 345 
Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. Charge. 


INVENTORIES 


Indexes monthly on manufacturers’ in- 
ventories of autos, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, electrical machinery, 
transportation equipment, chemicals, food, 
paper, petroleum, rubber, textile-mil! and 
other gcods; estimated value of manu- 
facturers’ inventories in dollars, monthly 
—Federal Reserve Board, Washington 25, 
mx Cc. 

Total estimated inventories in durable 
goods stores and non-durable goods stores, 
retail in dollars mcnthly—Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“ALL YOU SPARK PLUG MAKERS 


SHOULD PUT ME ON YOUR PAYROLL” 


nie 


“BILLIONAIRE ft 
“y *BIDDY" 


“...The way I keep the family cars 


and farm trucks spinning to market 
with eggs and poultry products that 
bring in $7,000,000 cash every day 
.-.- No wonder Poultry Tribune is 
your best Farm Magazine for 
advertising all automotive 


accessories. 


You can’t afford to leave a “Two Billion 
Dollar Hole” in your Farm Magazine 
Schedule. 1945 cash farm income from 


Poultry and Eggs was $2,577,000,000. T R| i U N - 
(Source U.S.D.A.) 


America’s Leading Specialized FARM MAGAZINE 
a 
» 
Se 
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500,000 Circulation 


Member: 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, DIL 


Representatives—New York: Billingslea and Ficke. 
Chicago: Peck and Billingslea. 


Your FARM Magazine List Is Not Complete Without Soa¢ecy TRIBUNE 


1RON AND STEEL 


Weekly operations, percentage of ca- 
pacity—American Iron & Steel Institute, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Manufacturers’ orders, shipments and 
inventories monthly indexes; profits and 
dividends of 47 companies quarterly— 
Federal Reserve Board, Washington 25, 
D. C, 


Ore, iron, scrap and steel production 
in units—Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Employment, payrolls, average worker 
earnings in units and dollars monthly; 
wholesale prices monthly—Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


THIS MEDIA COMBINATION SETS THE TEMPO 


LABOR FORCE 


Estimated labor force totals in manu- 
facturing, mining, construction, transpor- 
tation, trade, finance and Government— 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
Ee <. 


LEATHER 


Hides, skins and leather production in 
units monthly, prices in dollars monthly 
—Department of Commerce, Washington 
a, &. C. 

Leather & products production indexes 
monthly—Federal Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Employment, 


payrolls and average 


FOR SALES TO THE HOSPITAL MARKET 


HOSPITALS, the Journal of the American Hospital Association, has 
earned top readership recognition in the hospital field through its 
authoritative news reporting, alert and aggressive editorial pages. 
and extensive feature coverage. Administrators and Purchasing 
Agents, Architects and Consultants, and Public Health officials place 
greatest confidence in its editorial leadership and guidance. 


The AMERICAN HOSPITAL DIRECTORY, issued annually by the Amer- 
Hospital Association, is the only single source of comprehensive 
general information and statistics about hospitals and related fields. 
it contains a listing of every available hospital in the United States 
and Canada, showing detailed administrative and operational dato 
on each institution. As a reference work, it is vitally necessary to 
everyone concerned with hospitalization. 


To those interested in the institutional construction, equipment and 
supply fields, the $2,000,000,000 Hospital Program offers an eager 
market for many products. You can reach it most effectively by ad- 
vertising in HOSPITALS and the AMERICAN HOSPITAL DIRECTORY 
because they enjoy the reader-confidence of the key people of hos- 
pital buying. 


For rates, sample copies and space reservations, write or telephone: 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION ST.. CHICAGO 10, ILL. «© PHONE, WHITEHALL 4350 


worker earnings monthly in units and 
dollars monthly—Department of | »bor. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


LUMBER 
See Forests & Lumber. 


MACHINERY & MACHINE TOOLS 


Electric overhead cranes, foundry equip 
ment, heating and ventilating equipment, 
warm air furnaces, pumps and wate; 
systems, and machine tool orders, ship 
ments and stocks in units monthly—De 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25 
B. & 


MANUFACTURERS 


Annual register of American manufac 
turers, classified according to product, 
Thomas Publishing Co., 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Kelley’s Directory of Merchants, Man 
ufacturers and Shipping of the World 
2 vols., annual, charge. 

Directory of New York -State Manu 
tacturers, Journal of Commerce, 63 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. Charge. 

MacRae’s Blue Book Co., Chicago. An 
nual, charge. 

Standard & Poor’s Corporation Records 
345 Hudson St., New York, N. Y 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTION 


Indexes of durable and non-durable 
goods production, monthly—Federal Re 
serve Board, Washington 25, D. C 


MEATS 


Meat production, shipments, consump 
tion and inventories, in units; prices in 
dollars — Department of “Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. : 


METALS 


Production, shipments, stocks, imports 
and exports in units monthly of all lead 
ing metals, including aluminum, copper 
lead, tin, zinc, iron and steel and fab 
ricated products; prices in dollars month 
ly—Department of Commerce, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 

Production indexes monthly—Federal 
Reserve Board, Washington 25, D. C. 

Employment, payrolls and _ average 
worker earnings monthly in units and 
dollars—Department of Labor, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 


MILK 

Production and utilization in dairy 
products, in Ibs. and prices in dollars 
monthly — Department of Agriculture 


Washington 25, D. C. 


MONEY & FINANCE 


See Banking, Consumer Credit, Cu! 
rency in Circulation, Dividends & Inter 
est, Capital Flotations, Foreclosures 
Home Mortgages, Securities & Invest 
ments. 


MONEY SUPPLY 


Deposits, all banks, and currency out 
side banks, monthly in dollars—! leral 
Reserve Board, Washington 25, 1. ‘ 
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g If you're planning any “national” advertising. hearken first Naturally, your advertising is most efficient when it fits 
to this fact: 18 counties containing only 14¢- of the total vour pattern of local differences. And newspaper adver- 
al 
U.S. population account for 40% of the total U.S. depart- tising. being flexible. naturally fits. Newspapers blanket the 
Bt : : ea : : 
nd ment store. mail order store and variety store sales. U.S. and Canada with 51.000.000 copies daily ... an all- 
g ; : ‘ 
ia xt : : time high for the biggest mass medium. Yet newspapers 
That’s because sales differ as markets differ. and markets ; _ 
; ,; . es offer unique precision control . . . building sales where you 
difier as people differ. Every sale your advertising makes 
, : want them when you want them. and at low cost. 
ry is a local transaction between a local consumer and a local 
rs 
re merchant. It’s multiplying these local sales in many mar- Our business analysis people probably have or can get local 
ket. and adding them up that makes business “national.” facts about your business. too. Try them. 
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ORDERS 


Manufacturers’ new orders, totals for 
durable and non-durable goods—indexes 
monthly—Federal Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


PAINT 
Sales, by types of paint, in dollars, 
monthly — Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


PAPER 


Orders, production, shipments and 
stocks in units cf all paper mills, cov- 
ering printing, paper, fine paper, and 
wrapping paper monthly—American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association, 122 East 42nd 
St. New York, N, Y. 

Monthly production indexes for paper 
and related products—Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 

Employment, payrolls and average 
worker earnings in units and dollars 
monthly—Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


PAYROLLS 


All leading manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries—Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


PETROLEUM 


See Gasoline & Fuel Oils. 


PLASTICS 


Shipments and consumption in thou- 
sands of lbs. monthly—Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Plastics Cataleg Corporation’s annual 
cataleg, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y¥. 


PLATE GLASS 


Production in square feet monthly— 
Plate Glass Manufacturers of America, 
Pittsburgh. 


POSTAL SAVINGS 


In millions of dollars monthly—Federal 
Reserve Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRICES 


Retail and wholesale price indexes for 
leading industries monthly—Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Fairchild Index for apparel, home fur- 
nishings and piece gcods monthly—Fair- 
child Publications, 8 East 13th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Prices for all farm goods monthly— 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
a a Go 

See also Cost of Living. 


PROFITS 


Quarterly, in millions of dollars, for 
these industries: iron and steel, machin- 
ery, autcmobiles, other transportation 
equipment, nonferrous metals and prod- 
ucts, other durable gcods, fcods, bev- 
erages and tcbacco, oil producing and re- 
fining, industrial chemicals, other non- 
durable goods, miscellaneous services, 
electric utilities—Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


As measured by wholesale prices, cost 
of living, retail food prices and prices 
received by tarmers, monthly indexes— 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
B.C. 


RAILROADS 


Weekly revenue freight loaded and re- 
ceived from connections, semi-monthly car 
surplus and car shortage report, monthly 
condition of cars and locomotives, annual 
statistics of Class I Railways—Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Washington, 
i €. 

Annual Yearbook of Railroad Informa- 
tion—Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Con- 
ference, 143 Liberty Street, New York, 
oa os 

Railroad operations, equipment, finan- 
cial statistics, employment, wages, mcnth- 
ly and annual data in indexes and units 
— Interstate Commerce Ccmmission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Comprehensive analyses of the rail- 
road situation and individual railroad’s 
situation—Standard & Poor’s’ Corp., 
weekly, 345 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

Annual Atlas and Digest cf Railroad 
Mortgages, White & Kemble, 68 William 
St., New York, N. Y. 


REAL CSTATE 


Loans and mortgages, in dollars, month- 
ly—Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Housing and rent cost indexes, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Chain stores, department stores, mail 
order and rural stores, general merchan- 
dise stores, monthly sales in dollars and 
indexes, monthly inventories in dollars, 
covering leading commodities and serv- 
ices—Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Natural rubber, synthetic rubber and 
reclaimed rubber production, consump- 
tion and stocks in tons—Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Rubber industry production indexes— 
Federal Reserve Board, monthly, Wash- 
ingten 25, D. C. 

Employment, payrolls, hours, earnings, 


monthly—Department of Labor, Wash .g- 
ton 25, D. C. 


SALES, MARKETING & DISTRIBUTION 


See Chain Store Sales, Consumer C;ed- 
it & Expenditures, Currency in Circwja- 
tion, Department Store Sales, Income 
Payments, Instalment Accounts, Inven- 
tories, Manufacturers’ Production, Mcney 
Supply, Orders, Retail Trade, Shipments, 
and Wholesale Trade. Industrial Dis- 
tribution & Marketing Annual—McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd St, 
New York 17, N. Y. Charge. 

Monthly forecast of retail sales and 
services by city index, city national in- 
dex and in millions of dollars for sales 
and services; Annual Survey of Buying 
Power, covering basic marketing data on 
regicnal markets by gecgraphic divisions 
of the U. S., comprehensive volume cost- 
ing $1.—Sales Management, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SECURITIES & INVESTMENTS 


Buying and selling by officers of com- 
panies, of their own companies’ stock, 
monthly transactions—Securities & Ex- 
change Ccmmission, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business and economic trend analysis, 
as well as intensive analysis and fore- 
cast of individual industries, railroads, 
utilities, banks, investment trusts and in- 
dustrials, and _ securities therecf, cor- 
porate earnings, dividends, prices, and 
other security data, both foreign and do- 
mestic. Services, charge, ranging from 
daily to quarterly releases, comprehen- 
sive in the field cf securities and in- 
vestments—Standard & Pcor’s Corp., 345 
Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

Obsolete Companies: Marvyn Scudder 
Manual, charge—Rcbert D. Fisher Co., 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SHIPMENTS 


Manufacturers’ shipments fer durable 
and non-durable goods, menthly index— 
Federal Reserve Board, Washington 235, 
~ 


SHOES 


Production, in units, men’s, women’s, 
boys’, girls’ and infants’—monthly—De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
a. <. 

Shoe sales by states and per capita con- 
sumption estimated menthly—Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y: 


SOCIAL SECURITY STATISTICS 


Monthly bulletin and annual yearbook 
of statistics summarizing emplcyment se- 
curity activities—Social Security Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


SUGAR 

U. S. Delivery, supply and stocks, in 
tons monthly—Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


TFLFPHONE, TELFGRAPH, 
CABLE & RADIOTEL. 


Mcnthly revenues of industries, in dol- 
lars—Department of Commerce, WV ash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Telephone & Telegraph Statistics of 
the World, annual—American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. ; 
Annual Report on Communications In- 
dustries—Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 


TEXTILES 


Cotton, rayon and wool fiber produc- 
tion, imports and stocks, in units, prices 
in dollars—Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Monthly production indexes—Federal 
Reserve Board, Washington 25, D. bd 

Employment, payrolls, hours, earnings— 
Department of Labor, Washingtcn 25, 
a <. 


TIRES 


Tire and tube, production, shipments 
and stocks, in units monthly—Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


TOBACCO 


Production of fine cut, plug, scrap 
chewing, smoking, snuff and twist, and 
consumption in units—Department of In- 
ternal Revenue, Treasury Department, 
Washingtcn 25, D. C. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Commodity and passenger transporta- 


1 tion indexes monthly—Department of 
. Commerce, Washingtcn 25, D. C. 

n 

‘ TRUCKS 

: Production in units menthly, heavy, 


medium and light trucks—Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Truck 
Loading Report, monthly. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Totals of unemployed, by month—De- 
partment of Labor, Washingtcn 25, D. C. 


VETERANS’ UNEMPLOYMENT 
ALLOWANCES 


Number of veterans’ claims and dol- 
lars paid out, monthly—Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


WAGES 


Average weekly and hourly earnings 
for leading durable and _ non-durable 
goods industries, monthly—Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


WATERWAYS 


Annual report of trafic—U. S. Inland 
Waterways Corp., Washington 25, D. C. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Monthly indexes of leading manufac- 
turing and of agriculture—Department of 
Labor, Washingtcn 25, D. C. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Estimated sales in dollars monthly for 
durable and non-durable goods establish- 
ments, and estimated inventories in dol- 


partment 


of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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lars monthly for all wholesalers—De- | 


In 
SOUTH JERSEY 


Local 
“ouch 


pays off for 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS! 


The Camden Courier-Post is the only newspaper published in the entire 
14-county Philadelphia A.B.C. trading zone that gives complete coverage 
of local Camden and South Jersey news. 


Ana because people are vitally interested in things and events close at 
hand, the Courier-Post is the reading choice of 2 out of every 3 Camden- 
area families. In Camden County . . . the most densely populated area in 


South Jersey . . . its circulation is MORE THAN ALL THE PHILADELPHIA 
DAILIES COMBINED! 


But the intensive coverage of the Courier-Post in the four South Jersey 
counties of Camden, Burlington, Gloucester and Salem containing a com- 
munity-centered population of nearly a half million people with an 
effective buying income of $496,315,000* wouldn't mean anything unless 
the Courier-Post offered reader responsiveness. 


What national advertisers think of the Courier-Post is best evidenced by 
the fact that in 1943 (before newsprint rationing) and again in 1944 
and in 1945, it carried more general display advertising than appeared 
in such leading metropolitan dailies as the New York Journal-American, 
Chicago Sun, Detroit Free-Press, Cleveland Plain Dealer and Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. + 


* Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 1946 + Media Records 


For a comprehensive analysis of newspaper coverage in the Philadelnhia 
trading area, write the Advertising Department, Camden Courier-Post, Camden, 
N. J. for a copy of Three Star Market. 


CAMDEN COURIER-POST 


REACHES 6 OUT OF 7 HOMES IN PROSPEROUS CAMDEN COUNTY! 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


| National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


| 
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Another ER 
REPLY'O LETTEN 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


says: 

“For each dollar invested in 
Reply-O Letters mailings, 
New England fieldmen have 
received $24 in first year 
commissions!” 


What Are 
Your Needs? 


Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 


Che consumer is looking at your 
product ... you’re ready to reap 
the harvest of your advertising 


-« « now you need a sparkling, 
quality name plate on that prod- 
act! 

Let your merchandise have the 
udvantage of a Robbins name 
plate—a powerful aid in showing 
off what you make, in telling a 
selling story through the eye. A 
Robbins name plate does far 
more than identify a product. It 
heightens its sales appeal, 
streamlines appearance, fits the 
quality of the merchandise. 

Set this mark of distinction on 
your product. Choose Robbins 
name and data plates, trim and 
decorative panels. Estimates and 
design suggestions submitted 
wtihout obligation. 


‘lhe Robbins Ca. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
“IDEAS IN METAL" 


| 
| 


Target—Copy 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMEN‘) 
Note attached. 


Converging 
Fire... 


cam TAC 
é y 


Those subtle Young & Rubicam’s! Are 
they inferring that everybody shoots at 
the copy department, or are they admit- 
ting that the objective of all good agency 
service is to produce copy that produces 
sales at a profit? 

As usual, the ladies are having a little 
difficulty. (Or, are they?) Three are aim 
ing at ‘Contact.” 


FRANCIS N. MCGEHEE 


(Reader McGehee, reading the Y & R 
advertisement in the September 15 issue 
of SM, got to wondering, drew the lines 
himself to spot the apparent target of the 
guns. Agency men, - particularly copy 
chiefs, will doubtless groan in agreement 
that everybody does, indeed, shoot at the 
copy department, including the president’s 
brother-in-law, the janitor, and the head 
cook in the companv _cafeteria.—THF 
EDITORS. ) 


More About Bags 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 

[ was very mueb interested in the 
article on page 126 of the September 15th 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT: “National 
Promotions Win Women’s Zeal for Re- 
(Usable Cotton Bags.” 

Kasco Mills, Inc., was one of the first 
feed manufacturers in the country and the 
first in the East to offer our dairy and 
poultry feeds packed in “Dresprint” sacks. 
“Dresprint” is copyrighted by us. 

We first offered this several years ago 
and we were dubbed by some of our com- 


petitors as the “shirt-tail” feed company 
We have for many years put out pattern 
books similar to the one enclosed, working 
through a pattern company. 


We usually get out a spring edition and 
a fall edition. We have distributed prob 
ably 400,000 of these pattern books. 


We also worked through 4-H Club; 
where the members entered contests fo) 
the various things the children made out 
of feed bags and then would hold a picnic 
where they modeled the clothing made 
and displayed lunch cloths, napkins, cur 
tains, etc. 


Moving pictures were taken of these 
activities and then later a show put on 
showing the movies. We used practically; 
every promotional scheme mentioned in 
the article in SALES MANAGEMENT and a 
number that were not mentioned. 


The use of the material for packaging 
has served a real purpose, Previousl; 
dairy and poultry feeds were packed and 
shipped in burlap bags and the average 
farmer wouid accumulate so many more 
than he had any possible use for around 
the farm that they were simply wonderful 
places for rat nests, mice nests, etc. 
around the barn, and to re-sell them to 
the second-hand companies, he could onl 
set two to five cents apiece for them. 


He can now get his dairy and poultry 
feeds in a package which can be re-used 
The cost of the package is of course in 
cluded in the price he pays for his feed, 
but he can now salvage at the present 
time from $8-$10 per ton through eithe: 
selling the bags or using them in making 
clothing, kitchen cloths, curtains, slip 
covers, and any and every use for which 
this class of material can be used around 
the home. 

We have had a great demand from 
home economics teachers, 4-H Clubs, sim 
ilar women’s organization, church affairs, 
etc., for our pattern books, and, needless 
to say, the use of these Dresprint sacks 
has been a verv fine business-getter for 
our products. 


C, J. LA FLEUR 
Sales Manager 
Kasco Mills, Inc 
Waverly, N. Y 


Rating Salesmen 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT ; 

After reading Mr. McNemer's !etter 1 
your “Dear Editor” column, I thought 
perhaps you would be interested in a plan 


that we are going to attempt follow 

in rating our salesmen. 
he entire rating will be done on the 
basis of the salesman’s job analysis. We 
will attempt to establish standards con 
sistent with his territory, market, and 
SALES MANAG: MEN! 


To the proud Dons, poor in their vast 


domains of empty land . . . to the sailing 
ship crews, traders, soldiers, gold-seekers, 
ranchers . . . to the bewhiskered business 
men who stare down solemnly from their 
incestor portraits . . . the tall towers, 
huge stills and tanks, precise patterns of 
pipe would seem inexplicable and fantastic 
monsters... The oil refineries that today 
spatter the San Francisco Bay Area are 
in themselves symbols of the West 
Coast’s industrial coming of age. 

Pre-war, petroleum refining was top 
industry in the Bay Area, with an annual 
production of $112 million . . . expanded 
with Pearl Harbor, is still growing. In 
the first half of ’46, California’s crude 
utput was 40% ahead of 1940... Andon 
july 1, a new 176 mile long line of 20 inch 
pipe from the Coalinga pools began to 
move 110,000 barrels of crude per day to 
Richmond refineries. 

At San Francisco’s back door are 
backlogs of billions of barrels still in the 
ground. Reserves of Kettleman North 
Dome, Kern, Midway-Sunset, Rio Brava 
and Coalinga alone exceed 750,000,006 
barrels... future insurance for the heavy 
fuels, lubricants, road surfacings, gasoline, 
high octane from Bay Area refineries. 


Low-cosr fuel from the nearby 
petroleum and natural gas reserves...and 
cheap power from West Coast watersheds 
-++Serve to explain the steady Bay Area 
industrial growth, and sharp current rise 
in new factories —340 in the first half of 
this year, 148 last year... plus 266 plant 
expansions to July ’46, and 131 in 45. 

The increase in industrial productivity 


+ sual 


? 
g 
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translated into payrolls, 
purchasing power... with the 
war and postwar population influx 
...are significant indices for the national 
advertiser of the new market potentials 
in San Francisco—and the Chronicle. 


Pew media are as integral to their 
locale, as indispensible to the advertiser, 
as is The Chronicle in San Francisco. Part 
of the city’s pioneer past, The Chronicle 
is paced to the present—gives probably 
the most comprehensive presentation of 
general news of any paper west of New 
York, invaluable to northern Californians 
who want to be well informed. 

Graduated to more than a local organ, 
it has never lost its local sensitivity. 


Partisan to the Pacific Coast, it never 


confuses civic conscience with selfish 
interests, its editorial attitude with the 
advertising department objectives. 
Reaching one family in three daily 
in the city, one family in four in the 
important suburban commuter counties... 
best business getter for major department 
stores and leading specialty shops... used 
by more display advertisers—and by more 
exclusively—than other local papers... 
with long standing leadership in financial 
..» The Chronicle not only makes public 
opinion but private purchases in quantity, 
taps the most of the best buying power. 
To make the most progress in one of 
the country’s most promising markets, no 
national advertiser can afford to neglect 
this newspaper! Data and details are 
available from any SFW man... 


ah. San Francisco Chronicle 


SawYeER, Fercuson, WALKER Co., National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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9 out of IO 


NEW YORK ADULTS RIDE 
THE NEW YORK SUBWAYS 


COVERAGE: 89% cf adults ride 
EXPOSURE: 23 minutcs per ride 
REPETITION: 26 ridcs a month 
COLOR: A! you want 


... this is subway advertising! 
CAR CARDS « STATION POSTERS 


~~ 


Advertising Company, Inc. 


Member of NATA 


0 Filth Ave, Mew York 20, NY. - 410 N. Michigan Ave,, Chicago, tl. 


geographical location, and then rate him 


on the performance of the 14 main iyj- 


sions of his job. Some of these divisions 
are: selling merchandise, building and 
servicing merchandise displays, han«ling 
adjustments and complaints, handling 
collections and credit, assisting and jn- 
structing the retailer and his employes 
in selling our products, etc. 

We realize that this is going to take a 
great deal of time and the efficiency of 
the rating system will depend upon the 
“yardsticks” -which we are able to estab- 
lish. We feel that if we can establish 
equitable yardsticks, the relative progress 
that each salesman makes in regard to 
these 14 major portions of his job will 
be quite obvious; and if he is behind in 
any phase, it will be his supervisors’ re- 
sponsibility to attempt to analyze the 
reasons for this and to assist him to 
improve his performance. 


J. E. Henry 
Director of Sales 
Training 

Kraft Foods Co. 
Chicago 


Food Survey 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I noticed in the September 15 issue of 
your publication that A. S. Bennett has 
been retained to conduct a food procure- 
ment and preparation survey. I wonder 
if the survey will delve into frozen foods. 
We are understandably very much in- 
terested in any information on_ such 
products which your survey may produce. 


GEORGE LOFT 

Economist 

Frozen Foods Foundation, 
Inc. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


(When the SM editors and A. S. Ben- 
nett put their heads together over the 
forthcoming survey, we uncovered so 
many lines of inquiry that we had difh- 
culty boiling the questionnaire to reason- 
able length. We concluded frozen foods 
might some time deserve a survey all to 
themselves, threw the idea into the hopper 
for future consideration. How many 
others are interested?—TuHeE Epirors.) 


SM's New Dress 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

“... I can’t resist mentioning the new 
aura of appeal and physical attractiveness 
that the new type dress of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT has developed. Of course some- 
one technically informed about typography 
and visual ease could analyze just what 
my thought is. But from a non-technical 
viewpoint I can simply say that there is 
a freedom of atmosphere and an inviting 
influence in the new dress, in contrast 
with what it used to be.” 


NosLe T. PRAIGG 
Noble T. Praigg, 
Advertising 

High Point, N. C. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


544 thats 
a good buy! F 


This gentleman has paid But this gentleman has paid 
the advertisement which the advertisement which 
he has just read a nice he has just read an infi- 
compliment. nitely better one. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
ADVERTISING 
New York .Caiccg>2 Datroit Sa1Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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“IDEAL 1OWA FARMSTEAD" .. . 


Register, monthly 


model built by the lowa Farm and Home 
supplement of the 


Des Moines Sunday Register, has 


been exhibited to an estimated quarter of a million people at big lowa fairs 


NEWSPAPERS 


Essential market and media in 
formation covering each of the 3,072 
counties in the United States has been 
made available to advertisers and 
advertising agencies this month by the 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The information covers approx- 
imately 120 specific items within the 
general classifications of population, 
agriculture, housing, geography. 
wholesale and retail trade, manufac- 
turing, Income Tax returns, auto- 
mobile ownership, retail sales esti- 
mates, and buying income estimates. 
[t includes circulation and cost data 
of all daily newspapers penetrating 
each county, circulation and rates of 
\7 national magazines penetrating 
each county, and radio homes in each 
county. This statistical information is 
being kept current by the Bureau’s 
research department. Mechanical 
tabulation permits specific informa- 
tion sought by advertisers or agencies 
to be furnished efficiently and quickly. 
“As liaison between advertisers and 
advertising agencies and the United 
States daily newspaper,” the Bureau 
said in announcing its new service, “‘a 
major job of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising is to help make newspape: 
advertising more effective. We be- 
lieve that the best way we can do this 
is to provide advertisers and thei) 
agencies with the essential informa- 
tion they need to plan sales and 
advertising programs more intelli 
gently, more economically, and more 
profitably.” 


Newly elected officers of the 
Chicago Tribune and of affiliated 
companies have been announced. J. 
Loy Maloney was elected secretary 
and Chesser M. Campbell, treasurer. 
F. M. Flynn becomes general man- 
ager of the News Syndicate Co., Inc.. 
and Robert Clarke secretary. Messrs. 
Flynn and Clarke were also elected to 
the board of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc. 
Eleanor Medill Patterson was elected 
chairman of the News Syndicate 
hoard. 

& 


The Des Moines Register and 
‘Tribune Co. has announced a number 
of executive promotions. Luther L. 
Hill is named general manager, Ken- 
neth MacDonald executive editor, 
Frank Eyerly managing editor, and 
Herbert Kelly mews editor. . . 
Edgar T. Wolfe and Robert H. 
Wolfe have become co-publishers of 
The Columbus Dispatch, Columbus. 
O., succeeding the late Harry P. 
Wolfe, former publisher. . . . Thomas 
A. McCorrey and Robert S. Rey- 
nolds, formerly of Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
Inc., and McCann-Erickson, Inc., re- 
spectively, have joined the American 
Newspaper Advertising Network, Inc. 


MAGAZINES 


The first regular issue of Maga- 
zine Intelligence is being sent to pre- 
publication subscribers this month. 
‘The new publication abstracts, in 50 
to 100 word summaries, all the non- 
fiction contents of some 117 Ameri- 
can, British. and Canadian periodi- 


cals. Subscription price is $26.00 +v; 
the 26 issues per year, $1.25 per covy. 
Publisher is Magazine Intelligen:. 
Inc., New York City. . . . Another 
new magazine, titled Buy Right, wil] 
cover the field of retail goods in the 
Greater New York area, and is ‘e 
signed to help the public “buy the 
right things, at the right prices, in the 
right places.” It is published by 
H. W. Holzer, New York City, and 
will sell for 15c a copy when it hits 
the newsstands in November 


Mayfair Magazine announces that 
it will devote a layout each month to 
an influential American fashion de 
signer to aid prestige and sales appeal 
to the American fashion market. . . 
National Crafts and Science Show. 
sponsored by Mechanix Illustrated 
will be held in the Exposition Hall] 
of Madison Square Garden. New 
York City, November 17-24 


Henry Hazlitt, tor the last 12 
years financial writer on the editorial 
staff of The New York Times, has 
joined Newsweek magazine as busi- 
ness columnist. He now writes the 
“Business Tides” column of weekly 
comment on all phases of conditions 
and problems in the business field. 
_. . William B. Jennison is appointed 


Conway 


WILLIAM PATJENS . . . has beer 
appointed advertising sales man- 
ager of the Dell Publishing Co 


advertising manager of School Art: 
magazine, published in Worcester 
Mass. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Special western sections, “Pacific 
Process Industries” and ‘Western 
Food Industries,” will be added to 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com 
pany’s Chemical Engineering and 
Food Industries respectively in thet 
January issues. The new sections will 
be edited on the spot and will be 
concerned with trends, events, and 
developments in the Pacific «rea 
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What is a 


" GMFCPH? 


Bs 


meaningless jumble. It’s simply a manner 


t’s not a pre-historic monster or a 


of emphasizing the concentration into one 
huge market of the five giants of the auto- 
motive world . . . General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, Packard, Hudson. Here, in the 
concentrated Detroit market, you can reach 
more than one million workers and their 
families, who are currently spending 100 
million dollars monthly in Detroit’s retail 


stores! With the backlog of orders for 


Detroit’s cars at the 15-million mark, even 
Detroit’s production miracles cannot pos- 
sibly supply the demand for years to come. This makes Detroit one of America’s most 


fertile, most stable markets for the highly profitable promotion of your product! 


The DETROIT NEWS covers the entire Detroit Market! 


Detroit’s highly concentrated position makes it an inex- 
pensive market to sell. Through The Detroit News 
alone, with the largest A.B.C. average weekday circula- 
tion ever attained by any Michigan newspaper, you can 


THE DEN TROT, MEWS), 


MR Oncen up 


bee ee 


adequately and economically sell your product in this 
automotive capital of the world! 


NER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ AND WENA 


DAN A CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


J, E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


Mifiva: J A 


a TF 


ZS Tt 


TO AROUSE.. 


. “peace-consciousness” throughout the Nation by using his- 


torical quotations in advertising, Ever Ready Label Corp. sets the pace with 


They will be bound in the regular 
editions of the publications and will 
go to all subscribers in the 11 West 
Coast States. ... Post Exchange and 
Ships Service Store will issue in 
December a directory of baby sup- 
plies, to assist PX and ships service 
store officers in setting up new or ex- 
panded baby departments. ... A 
directory of export publications ap- 
pears in the current issue of Export 
Advertising News, publication of the 
Export Advertising Association. 


RADIO 


The National Association of 
Broadcasters’ 24th Annual Conven- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL, 
October 21-24 inclusive, is currently 
reported to be breaking all previous 
pre-registration records. On the Mon- 
day following registration day, sev- 
eral of the standing executive com- 
mittees will hold sessions:in the morn- 
ing. The afternoon will be given over 
entirely to FM and facsimile. On 
Tuesday, N. A. B. president Justin 
Miller will deliver the convention’s 
keynote address. This will be fol- 
lowed by discussion of programming 
and, in turn, by the Broadcast 
Measurement Bureau’s session. On 
Wednesday, discussions of music 
copyright, small market _ stations, 
public relations, and the N. A. B. 
business sessions are planned. Thurs- 
day’s schedule includes a talk by a 
representative of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and retail and 
broadcast clinics. 


The Broadcast Measurement board 
of directors has unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for a second study 
of radio station and network audi- 
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Arthur Szyk designed poster, quoting Lincoln, in Times Square, New York City. 


ences in March 1948. The board also 
elected to devote 1947 to four maior 
projects: (1) evaluation of the 1946 
study, experimental research and re- 
finement of techniques; (2) promul- 
gation of the full use of the 1946 
study by advertisers, agencies, and 
broadcasters; (3) solicitation of sub- 


WBT'S FM... 
unit being built atop Spencer mountain, 
North Carolina, at a cost of $250,000. 


160,000 watt transmission 


scriptions for participation in B. M. 
B’s. activities including the 1948 
survey; (4) servicing subscribers 
with respect to the interpretation of 
their reports and their correct sta- 
tistical presentation. 

° 


With the completion of a new 
alignment of stations by mid-October, 
The Yankee Network will expand its 
New England coverage to 24 full- 
time afhliates plus two FM stations. 


AGENCIES 


Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
has appointed William H. Ohle, 


William R. Kinnaird, Frank itt. 
man, and Alan Wallace vice-presj- 
dents of the company. . . . Theodore 
C. Fisher joins Pedlar & Ryan, !nc,, 
as media director. . . . Sullivan, 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc., an. 
nounces appointments of Luther H. 
Wood as director of research, Robert 
Reuschle in charge of station rela. 
tions and time buying, and john 
Kelleher in charge of space buying, 
... Frank Hermes is named directo» 


EDWIN COX.. 


- New senior vice- 
president, in charge of creative 


work, Kenyon 


& Eckhardt, Ine. 


of media of Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. . . . Freeman J. Young 
joins executive staff of The Joseph 
Katz Co... . M. C. Borland joins 
the Hannah Advertising Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., as vice-president. 
. . . Tom Slater is appointed to the 
executive staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc. . . . Paul E. McElroy is ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of Townsend Methods, Inc. . . 
Albert W. Humm, vice-president in 
charge of the Utility and Appliance 
Division, Hixson-O’Donnell Adver- 
tising, Inc., is elected a director of 
the agency. 


J. ROBERT MENDTE .. . elected 
vice-president of John Falkner 
Arndt & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pe. 


Monroe W. Greenthal announces 
formation of the Monroe Adver':sing 
Agency, New York City. .. . Roy ¥- 
Newman & Associates, Jacksonville, 


SALES MANAGEN = 


*A fact, established by an independent survey. 


The Portland building trade is not alone in this regular readership 
of The Journal. This same survey reveals that The Journal is read 
regularly by 9 out of 10 men and women engaged in Portland’s four 
other major distributive businesses, (foods, drugs, automotive supplies 
and electrical appliances). 


Most important to you is the fact that The Journal is this market’s 
most potent consumer medium... it reaches more families in the 
Portland Trading Area than any other daily newspaper. They depend 
on The Journal for accurate local reporting, comprehensive national 
and world-wide news, understanding local columnists and top-flight 
national features. Little wonder The Journal is today, as it has been 
for years, Portland’s favorite newspaper, offering advertisers the largest 
peace time circulation in its history... both daily and Sunday! 


Tue JOURNAL 


Afternoon and Sunday 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Only Afternoon Newspaper 
in Oregon’s Only Metropolitan Market 


Member Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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in Michigan 


Oakiand County food store sales 
exceed $44,643,000 annually, second 
largest in Michigan. Over ONE-THIRD 
of this business is done in Pontiac, 
trading center. ABC City and Retail 
Trading zone (population 176,484) 
' includes most of Oakland County and 
parts of adjoining counties where 
Press coverage exceeds 82%. Daily 
Press coverage is adequate and 
highly exclusive for 7 out of 10 Press 
homes take no other daily newspaper. 


*Sales Management “Survey of 
Buying Power" 


A BC Net Paid 


39,724 
PONTIAC 


Daily PRESS 


PONTIAC e MICHIGAN 


(Oakland County ) 


HERE’S SOMETHING 


of interest to a Sales or Advertis- 
ing Mgr. of an industrial firm... 
Position wanted by an all-around, 
combination idea, layout, produc- 
tion man capable of doing good 
finished art work. Knows type, 
photography, plates, processes. 
Now has facilities for a complete 
service so prefers to free-lance 
until worth, personality, congruity 
are proven. In ambitious 40s. 


Successful, 20 year, high-earning 
record creating, executing adver- 
tising, sales promotional, display 
material for national firms. Tech. 
backgrd. Midwest, Available now. 
Box 2360, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


FRANK C. BARTON, JR... . is 
the newly named director of radio 
of the Federal Advertising Agency. 


Fla., has been tormed to conduct re 
search for advertisers, marketers, etc. 
in eight Southern States. 

Vergil D. Reed, associate directo) 
of research of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., will speak on “Basic Trends 
in Advertising’ at the October 22 
meeting of the Central New York 
Industrial Advertisers, to be held at 
the Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 


Accounts: Movie Advertising 
Bureau to Hixson-O’ Donnell Adver- 
tising, Inc. . . . Eagle-Lion Films to 
Buchanan & Co... . J Mechanix Illus- 
trated and that magazine’s National 
Crafts and Science Show to Wilson, 
Haight & Welch, Inc. J. C. Bates & 
Son and The Howe Co. to the same 
agency. ... Fine Arts Sterling Silver 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to Gray & 
Rogers Advertising. . . . The Utica 
and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., to 
Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc. . . 
The Rubsam & Hormann Brewing 
Co., for R & H beer and ale, and 
Harry Dixon & Sons, industrial sup- 
pliers, to Paris & Peart Advertising. 
. .. Globe Bottling Co. to Brisacher, 
Van Norden & Staff, Los Angeles, 
Calif. . . . Hilton Hotels Corp. to 
Needham & Grohmann, Inc. ; 
American Chicle Co., for its prod- 
ucts in Brazil, to the Sao Paulo office 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc. . . . The 
French National Railroads, and Zig- 
ler Canning Cooperative, Inc., for 
peanut products, to Justin Funk- 


houser & Associates, Inc... . M-G-M 
Records to Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
TELEVISION 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has petitioned the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to adopt stand- 
ards for and to authorize commercial 


| operation of color television stations 
| in the ultra-high frequencies, and to 
| conduct a hearing at which C. B. S. 
| and others may testify on these pro- 


posals. The petition referred to the 


| Commission’s statement in May 1945, 


that “a truly nation-wide and com- 


petitive television system . . . must 
find its lodging higher up in the 
spectrum where more space exists and 
where color pictures and superio; 
monochrome pictures can be devel. 
oped through the use of wider chap. 
nels.” In a letter accompanying the 
petition, Frank Stanton, C. B. § 
president, stated that Columbia’s tests 
indicate that the basic technical stage; 
of ultra-high frequency color tele. 
vision have been completed, and that 
further significant advance can be 
made only under conditions of com. 
mercial broadcasting. 


The Chernow Co., Inc., New 
York City, fashion industry advertis- 
ing agency, has signed to sponsor the 
American Broadcasting Company's 
television show, “Powers Charm 
School.” The 13-week series over sta. 
tion WABD will run to the end of 
the year. With the signing of the 
Chernow contract, all A. B. C.’s air 
time over the New York outlet, 
WABD, is now sold for the re 
mainder of the year. The Chernow 
agency represents 106 clients, all in 
the fashion industry, most of them 
manufacturers. 


Scripps-Howard Radio, Inc., ha: 
awarded to Allen B. Du Mont Labo- 
ratories, Inc., a contract for the com 
plete installation of the equipment 
for Cleveland’s first television station. 
More than a quarter-million dollars 
will be invested in the equipment 
which includes a 5,000-watt video 
transmitter. Under terms of the con- 
tract installation will be completed 
in mid-April, 1947. The station will 
be in operation shortly thereafter. 
James C. Hanrahan, vice-president of 
Scripps-Howard Radio, Inc., is slated 
to manage the new video station. 


An agreement providing for the 
exchange of commercial and sustain- 
ing television programs _ between 
Station WPTZ in Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Station WNBT, New York 
City, has just been signed between 
the Philco Corp. and the National 
Broadcasting Co. 


The number of Viewtone television 
receivers installed in homes reached 
the 1,500 mark on Sept. 30, accord: 
ing to Irving Kane, president of 
Viewtone Television & Radio Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. About .250 sets 4 
week are now being produced, Mr. 
Kane reports. This average will be 
further increased by the use of new 
and larger production lines just 1 
stalled in the company’s expanded 
floor space. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


The October Ladies’ Home Journal 


carries the greatest dollar volume of 


advertising ever contained in a single 


issue of ANY* magazine ever pub- 
lished — $2,146,746. 


oe JOURNAL 


* ANY, that is! 
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TO A SALES EXECUTIVE 


who needs 
A STRONG ASSISTANT 


This able assistant can relieve you of all 
details of sales denartment administratio. 
Knows n tional distiibution, department 
store selling, jobbing, sales promotion, 
advertising, and sales training. Strong at 
sales analysis, re-e1 ch, planning, and con- 
trol. Travel part time. Can move anywhere 
or stay in New York. Age 35, happily 
married. With national brand housewares 
and textile touses since colleqae (A.B. 
1933). Available at once. Best references. 
Box 23°6, Sxles M»nagement, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New Yo.k 16, N. Y. 


SALFS MANAGFR AVAILABLE 
Twenty-five years varied business back- 
ground. At present coinected with manu- 
facturing concern myking metal products. 
Interested in onening with any tyne of 
manufactu-er. Box 2351, SALFS MANAGE- 
— 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


| 
| 


Big league type 
executl\ es; 


some technical b ck round. 
operaticn. 
quantity. 
ary & Commission, 
New York Are’, 
ment, 


DISFLAY SALES ENGINEER 


wanted. Able 
n tional and =  indust-ial accounts. 
Should be cu:Lfied merchand sing idea man with 
Very b:oad field of 

Exh bts VPont-of-Sale Displa.s_ in 
Industrial Cesign & mnufacture. Sal- 
Eirn it potential 7 to $15,000, 
Write Box 23:5, Sales Manage- 
386 Fourth A.e., New York 16, N. Y. 


to contact top 


SALES MAVAGER AVAILABLE 


Aggressive promotional mirded sales 
executives, ave 43. Thoroughly exre- 
rienced in all phases. Excellert record. 
At peent in charge of nationally 
known lire, selling throvgh wholesalers, 
chains and ¢e artment stores. Box 
2352, Siles Manaig2zment, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number. 


ADVERTISING 


123—A Potent New Sales “Plus” 


Flamevrcofing, by Etna M. Kelley. 
(Price 5c) 
121—The $8,000,000,000 Textile In- 


dustry: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Pro- 
motion? A _ portfolio of the 19-article 
series by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


106—The Job cf the Advertising De- 
partment. (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin §S. Igleheart. (Price 5c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Ycur Salesmen’s Jobs, by 
Burton Bigelow and Edwin G. Flemming. 
(Price 5c) 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances amcng Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurray. (Price 5c) 


Auto 
R. E. Runzheimer. 


129—How to Sclve Salesmen’s 
Cost Problems, by 
(Price 10c) 


127—“Dollar-Hour” Travel Cvsts for 
Air, Rail, Bus Transportation. (Price 5c) 


126-—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


IMPROVED OPPORTUNITY 
FOR 
SALES MANAGER 


Lead’ng Eastern manufac'urer needs mature young sa'es 
executive who can apply marketing techn’ques to employee and 
commun'ty relations work. Also involved is the suzerv's:on of a 
typical personne! de>artment. The position leads to a vice 


pres'deacy of the company. 


The man des'red must hav2 exper’ence in market re-earch, 
‘ie planning, sa’es tra’ning and promotion. He shou'd also 
nave knowledge of public relations and in‘luenc!ng group op:n‘on. 


Preference is for man between 35 and 40 who is now em- 
ployed at more than $7500 a year. 


lf by ~~ chance a rely is rece'ved from an applicant now 
y this organization, no information of it will reach 


employed 
his superv:sors. 


Box 2359, 
Sa'es Management, 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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124—What Type of Salesman Make; 
the Biggest Hit with Buyers? by Nor. 
man R. Catharin. (Price 5c) 


116—Frame Your Compensation Plap 
to Encourage More Selective Selling, by 
Kevin J. Solon. (Price 5c) , 


112—Six Sound Reascns Why Yo, 
Should Use A Patterned Interview jp 
Hiring Men, by Robert N. McMurray, 
(Price 5c) 


87—How and Why UU. S. Rubber 
Adopted Conference Training for Sales- 
men, by A. B. Ecke. (Price 5c) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


113—Hew to Hold a Press Confer- 
ence—A Primer fcr Management Men, 
by James W. Irwin. (Price 5c) 


REFERENCE TOOLS 


134—Retail Distribution in 1946—A 
Forecast, by W. F. Gilbert. (Price 5c) 


133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says “Yes!” (Price 5c) 


125—N. Y. Buying Groups Increase 
Department Store Memberships in 1946, 
(Seventeen principal retail stcre groups 
and their naticnal membership in prin- 
cipal «cities.) (Price 10c) 


117—A Selected Reading List for Pro- 
fessional Salesmen, by Dr. James F. 
Bender. (Price 5c) 


103—A Time Saver List of Sources 


for Maps for Sales Executives. (Price 
10c) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


128—A_ Portfclio of Sales Control 
Forms. (Price 10c) 
118—New Management Patterns to 


Meet Temcrrow’s Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


107—The Job of the Sales Depart- 
ment. (a chart) (Price 5c) 


SELLING AS A CAREER 


122—Careers in Sales—Wha2at Have 
They to Ofer to Youth? (Price 5c) 


95—GI Joe Asks “Shall I Seek a 
Career In Selling After The War?,’ by 
Burton Bigelcw. (Price 5c) 


Safes Manager—Must have experience nd 
acquaintance with retail and wholesale 
grocery trade on Pacific Coast and ino |- 
ed e of adyertisiny, Good oprortunity with 
established firm for agiessive man rbout 
40 years of age posse-sing executive abil t’ 
C've detailed teferences first letter. Reply 
Box 2361, Sales Mangement, 336 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MONARCH PERSONNEL 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Affiliates in 34 cities. 
NATL. SALES MGR. Paper Mill Exp. $20,000 
SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR—SI0.000 
SALES PROM. & ADV. Photo. $5,000 plus 
SALESMEN, tires—$4.000-$6.000 plus 


SALES ENG., hyd. presses—$7,500 plus 


— 
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HOON 


— ..9 oo J oe J a ee 


ave 


[he Advertising Checking Bureau, 


BE, ee eh eaten ate hata ab alk ee Hie 93 
a ren erete 75, 83 
Air Express Divisicn, Railway Ex- 

ee OEE PE eT re ‘22 
Akron Beacon Journal ............ 100 


The American Hespital Association 140 
The American Magazine ........... 74 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 49 


Associated Business Papers ........ 79 
ee es 99 
Better Homes & Gardens ........... 18 


The Bloomingtcn Daily Pantagraph 28 
Buffalo Courier Express 
Buffalo Evening News 
Bureau cf Advertising, A.N.P.A. .. 141 


Camden Courier-Post 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. .. 47 


Chicago Herald-Amzerican ......... 126 
Chicag> Journal of Commerce ...... 96 
oe ee 14, 141 
a ae 102 
The Christian Science Monitor ..... 52 
Cine-Television Studios, Inc. ...... 70 


Columbia Brcadcasting System .... 6-7 


The Columbus Dispatch ........... 65 
OE eee 113 
The Dallas Times Herald ......... 124 
Pe POE RII io ise v ace pecacs a 
Dell Modern Magazines ........... 104 


The Des Moines Register & Tribune 32 


The Detroit Free Press ........... 1 
eg ae eee 149 
ey 34 
ne 13 

SIN MUNDI aes pink 5G 5s nace orerwrci 77 
Eastman Kodak Co. ............... 61 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. ......... 122 
The Executive Service Corp. ....... 155 
Farm & Ranch Magazine .......... 89 
The Farmer Stockman ............ 51 
Florida Newspapers ............... 128 
The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .... 85 
Fox River Paper Corp. ............ 88 
The Greenville News-Piedmont .... 101 
MES Ca Sa ts a ieee ate See 21 
Haire Pvblishing Company ........ 12-13 
Hearne Brothers. Mans ............ 124 
The Schuyler Hopper Co. ......... 83 
| eee 3 96 


International Beiness Machines Corp. 82 
Interstate United Newspapers ..... 96 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


SALES EXECUTIVE | 
WANTED 


For nationally advertised patented | 
profit-p-oducing automotive equipment, 
placed on royalty or sold outright, to 
fervice stations, g-raves, and car 
dealers, manu‘actured by well e-tab- 
lish-d Los Ange’e: firm with direct 


aattonal sales organization (no job- 
ers). 


Entaits extensive traveling—mu-t be 
willing to lein and able to convey | 
‘ train-es unusual profit story. Intan- 

® experience preferred—automotive 
experience unnecessary. 


Mest be unde- 


40. On" irmhes 
sucessful, % Dees ‘ype 


well seasoned bondable man | 


cam i apvly who has good _hea'th, 
i ““rance, per ona‘ity and character. 
| arnines for the right man will exceed 
| s 909 a year. 
= comp'ete background to Box 2354, 

- Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 

York 16, N. ¥. 
1 

| 
= et) | 
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Jepson Executive Personnel & Re- 
See Ie. eee ee eee 155 
JJ Copy-Art Photographers ...... 96 
Johnstown Tribune Democrat ...... 134 
The Weekly Kansas City Star ..... 87 
2 Be eer ore rer 58 
Kimberly Clark Corporation ....132-133 
BENET (Des Moines) «oie. ccssscss 81 
8 ee 55 
Ladies’ Home Journal ............. 153 
BN oo are arc en Gono a a nwo sm area Wie ace 68-69 
Los Angeles Examiner ............ 90 
The Magnavox Company ......... 5 
McCall’s Magazine .......... 2nd Cover 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 26-27 
Memphis Press-Scimitar—lThe Com- 


ENE INOUE, gcc mesa carsae eas 95 
Metropolitan Group ........+... 118-119 
ek Bo OTT Ee ere y 
Mills Industries, Inc. ..... 020000. 98 
Vine Mitwaukee Journal ........... 3 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune ...... 25 
Monarch Personnel ........se0s0%. 154 
Mcnsanto Chemical Co. ............ 29 
ee re ee $+ 
National Blank Book Company ..... 19 
PONE IONE ho vic ck sc aceaec ccc 56 
New Orleans Times-Picayune ...... 59 
New York Subways Advertising Co., 

WN 8 icc ephesiciions aus ncaa poh RES Tae 146 
Fhe Mew Yori Timiee: oc ois sicvs's 33 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. ....3rd Cover 
Coben Feet Cee oc osnwsiivonmsscns 131 
| ee Oe eT re 24 
The Philadelphia Inquirer ...... 106-107 
Philadelphia Record ............... 53 
(CR eg ae 152 
The Portland Journal .............. 151 
Pe SORE ick ececsccsanacess 139 
The Progressive Farmer ........... 23 
Radio Corporation cf America ..... 76 
_-. Ate 8’ eee 14+ 
Rising Paper Company ............ 77 
py EO ee ere a 144 
ee” re rrr 4th Cover 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press... 48 
St. Petersburg Florida Times & 

Ee ee eer 117 
San Francisco Chronicle .......... 145 
Saturday Evening Pcst ........... 16-17 
Tue SENG Te 5 < bi can sac iceess 31 
RP rer rer Cree 120 
Harry Simmons, Sales Consultant ... 20 
The Sioux City Journal—Journal 

POE. Sc annua wn wees nape aces 65 
Scuthern Acriculturist ............- 109 
Southern Canner & Packer ........ 136 
State Teachers Magazines ......... 80 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 115-116 
Sascesetel FarM «ices scccscccies's 63 


Tension Envelcpe Cerp. ........... 80 
The Troy Record—Times Record .. 111 


United States Printing & Lithograph 
Me ere Winkie teeters eee wae nee ae 


Victor Animatograph Corporation .. 127 
ED eee ee 6-7 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. .. 55 
WHO (Des Moimes) 0.0 cccsccccns 11 


Winst-n-Salem Jcurnal and Sentinel 127 


WEN? COMIOMED pvcvccssesdvsionswe 123 
WORE (San AAURIO) 6 cciiciecvccsc 114 
WHEEL, CEPOVONOEED 60.0 ccc ncein saves 92 
We ee SOME godess saecewedess 117 
i gt AL) eee 129 
WROTE CSRTREONE) oc ccc ca siesensss 67 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. .......5..4. 147 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR TWO SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


One Eastern and one Middle West- 
ern sales representative are required 
by a large Chicago manufacturer to 
contact advertising agencies, manu- 
facturers, distributing organizations, 
major school systems, and state, city, 
and county departments. For a col- 
lege graduate with some knowledge 
of advertising and merchandising, 
here is a splendid opportunity, on a 
generous salary - plus - bonus arrange- 
ment, to present an extremely inter- 
esting product to leading organiza- 
tions. Helpful, but not essential, 
would be familiarity with commercial 
motion pictures, projector equipment, 
or point-of-purchase displiy. Box 


2353, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


BASIC QUALIFICATIONS—Adequate 
background of trains in modern sales 
methods; experience handling a Sales De- 
partment and a widespread Distributor or- 
ganization: experience with marketing of 
units having high unit costs; as much air- 
craft’ background as possible, which may 
include military experience or private fly- 
ing eaperience; unblemished personal repu- 
tation. 


BASIC OPPORTUNITY—Chance to head 
either Export or Domestic Sales Department 
of established aircraft} manufacturer with 
world-wide distribution and unexcelled prod- 
ucts enjoying highest reputation. Salary in 
low five-figure bracket to start with fur- 
ther increases to depend on ability and 
performance. 


Write full details in first letter if possible. 


Box 2349, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


EFFICIENT 
SALES ard ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS, SALCSMEN 


and their supporting staffs are con- 
stantly being furnished to leading Na- 
tional Advertisers and their Advertising 
Agencies by 


The EXECUTIVE SERVICE COnP. 


(Agence ) 
19 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4000 
Our 28th Year 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$25,000 Caliber 


quirements met by individual 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal re- 
procedures. 
Strict confiderce assured. Details on request. 
Jenson Evecutive Personnel & Research Service, 
522 Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, 


COMMENT 


“QUARANTINE FOR DR. QUACK:" Under this title, 
The Reader's Digest in its October issue, reports some 
bitter criticism from some of our Latin-American neigh- 
bors, of the failure of our Government—and more 
specifically, our drug industry—to control the quality of 
drugs being sold in export markets. Not only is the 
quality of many of thtse products substantially below the 
standards required for U. S. consumption, but the labeling 
practices are deceptive and in some cases, out-and-out 
fraudulent. In short, they say, we protect our domestic 
consumers through laws administered by the Post Office, 
the Food & Drug Administration and the FTC, but we 
close our eyes to quackery on foreign business. 


This is a situation in which America’s oldest and most 
ethical drug houses have no part. But every industry has 
a lunatic fringe, and every industry suffers from the 
questionable conduct of the small percentage of com. 
panies that have a highly elastic conscience. 


The ill-will obviously being generated by the failure ot 
our Government and the industry involved to take some 
positive action to insure consumers in other countries 
against damage to health resulting from the use or con- 
sumption of products made in the States, has implications 
that go far beyond trade in drugs. We want overseas 
business . . . not only in drugs, but in thousands of other 
products, and any chicanery that breaks down the con- 
fidence of foreign buyers is therefore of concern to the 
business community as a whole. 


SALES MANAGEMENT has always lent its support to 
the idea that industry should proceed as far as possible in 
the direction of policing itself. Any voluntary lifting of 
standards always in the long run, brings great benefits to 
the industries that have the courage to take such action. 
In the case of our present easy going attitude toward the 
situation in drug exports, nothing could be more logical 
—nor more desirable—than action initiated by the drug 
industry itself to achieve a clean up. Just as an individual 
company’s own public relations can never rise above the 
level of its corporate morals, our national public relations 
with other countries cannot surmount the handicaps of 
lax product standards or indifference to the best long- 
range interests of our customers. 


HOW MUCH MORE FOR ADVERTISING?: The 
G. M. Basford Co., a New York advertising agency 
specializing in industrial accounts, has prepared, and the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., is distributing, a 
thought-arresting presentation called, “Your 1947 Adver- 
tising Dollar.” It ties up very closely with some of the 
paragraphs in “Significant Trends” this issue, and the 
facts and thoughts in both ought to be brought to the 
attention of those executives who think that appropriations 
should be cut. 


In brief, the Basford analysis points out that the in- 
creases in advertising rates are just about in line with the 
increased costs of other things you buy—both for your 
company and your home—and about in line with the 
increases you have made in the selling price of your 
own commodity or service. Using 1940 as a base, $1.00, 
the cost of business paper advertising, including space, art 
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and mechanical costs is now $1.42, and will be somewhat 
higher in 1947. Most publishers, now that paper is no 
longer rationed, are giving you more circulation for the 
dollar, but you can’t get around the added production 
costs in advertising. 


But—Basford points out—the competition for attentioy 
has been growing keener. New advertisers are in there 
pitching—old advertisers are competing in new markets, 
and your competitors may be using new books. All of this 
means that the same space used previously is actually 
less space relative-to-others—and that unless you've 
doubled your use of space since 1940, and boosted it 8% 
since 1944, you are actually doing Jess advertising than 
before the war. 


The Basford analysis arrives at $2.84 instead ot a 
dollar to maintain the same relative place among today’s 
advertisers. $.M. editors do not subscribe fully to the 
argument that increased competition for attention doubles 
the actual cost figure of $1.42. It seems a bit high to us, 
but we do agree with the principle involved. It’s certainly 
true that if your company has been moving ahead relative 
to others, your 1947 advertising job is going to be a 
bigger one—because you have more prospects to reach, 
more lines to push, more over-all good-will at stake, more 
new things to talk about, more sales dollars to compete 
for, a bigger national pie from which you hope to cut a 
bigger slice. And if you have /ost in a relative sense since 
the war started, your need for advertising is even more 
acute. 


So, whether the actual dollar figure needed is $2.00 o1 
$2.84 or even $3.84, to get increased advertising-selling 
impact over 1940, the point is that some increase is needed 
—and yet some penny-wise pound-foolish folks are talking 
decreases. They are a minority. The more thoughtful 
and the more aggressive businessmen don’t have to be told 
that 1947 will be the first post-war year in which buying 
will be off the “take anything” standard, with buyers 
comparing products again, and establishing habitual 
sources of supply. 


That being true—and who can deny it?—how can 4 
company afford to let their advertising shrink, just because 
of the shrinking purchasing power of their dollars? 


NEWSWORTHY ADVERTISING: Deutsch & Shea, 
a New York advertising agency, jumped into the lime- 
light last fortnight with a full page advertisement in The 
New York Times warning the smaller manufacturers of 
branded goods that this present halcyon state in which 
order-baskets are forever overflowing, is blinding them to 
the need for advertising now. (See reproduction, page 
86). This message is creating much comment in selling 
and advertising circles, and both the A. N. P. A. and the 
A. B. P. are engaged in promoting further circulation 
of it. We do not consider the dangers it depicts to be 
exaggerated. Wise manufacturers will heed it. When 
consumers again find favorite brands back in the market, 
makers of less well known competitive products wil! find 
inventories frozen on dealers’ shelves, warehouses stuffed 
with merchandise. Next on the program: liquidation 4 
any price. It isn’t a pleasant prospect. 
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